








LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.I.E. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


| & pps the famine which in the winter of 1873-4 pervaded the densely populated 

region of Tirhoot, the head-quarters of the relief operations were at Durbungah. 
Day after day Colonel Burn’s hospitable table was surrounded by ‘‘ famine-wallahs ” 
of all ranks and types—soldiers drawn from their military appointments to direct 
transport and distribute food, civilian functionaries, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
devising and executing schemes of relief, planters tendering their services and their 
carts. Most of those men I had come to know at least by name, but one evening 
the seat opposite to mine was occupied by a person who was a stranger to me. As 
he walked up to it, I had noticed that he was short and slight, square, however, of 
shoulder, and of a distinctly military carriage—his whole aspect denoting alertness and 
a wiry endurance. He had the air of quiet command one sometimes discerns in men 
who have seen much service when as yet they have not attained high leadership. His 
face was almost ascetic in its attenuation. Hollow temples indented and narrowed the 
lofty forehead that rose above the quick keen eyes ; the lower section of the face was 
long, gaunt, and sallow, ending in a chin every line and contour of which betokened 
force and resolution. 

Of poor Sir George Campbell, who sat next me, I asked whether he could tell me 
the name of the person who was quietly concentrating himself on his soup over 
against us. ‘‘That man,” replied Campbell, subduing his strident voice, ‘‘is 
a man already distinguished, and who if he has the opportunity will distinguish 
himself much more. He is Colonel Roberts, officiating Quartermaster-General, 
come down here to arrange the methods for the distribution of famine relief. He 
won the V.C. in the Mutiny, and was always in the thick of everything.” That same 
evening I was introduced to Colonel Roberts, and next day he detailed to me with 
singular perspicuousness his dispositions for the famine work, the execution of which 
he was to entrust to his chief assistant, the late Sir Charles MacGregor. 

It was in the nature of things that Frederick Sleigh Roberts should have embraced 
the military profession. For one thing, he was an Irishman. For another, he was 
born in a gallant and distinguished regiment, whose bayonets have swayed the issue 
of Indian battles from Plassey to Lucknow. And yet again, he had for sire a noble 
old soldier, who began his service almost with the century, campaigned with Lake 
against the Mahrattas, fought through the Nepaul war, marched to Cabul with 
Keane and Cotton, and after fifty years of Indian soldiering was still a Colonel. The 
son of a warrior so staunch was bound to be himself a fighting man. Born in 1832, 
he received part of his education at Eton, thus furnishing another illustration of the truth 
of Wellington’s famous saying. At the end of his professional course at Addiscombe, 
he got his commission in that fine service the Bengal Artillery, now merged in the 
Royal regiment. The outbreak of the Mutiny gave young Roberts his first oppor- 
tunity. Already he was on the staff in the Quartermaster-General’s department, and 
when John Lawrence put into the field the movable column which was to dominate 
the Punjaub under Neville Chamberlain first, and afterwards John Nicholson, he was 
appointed to it, until the urgent need for gunners to prosecute the siege of Delhi 
impelled him to hurry thither. In the hardship, toil, fighting, and glory of the arduous 
struggle which ended in the reduction of the Imperial city, Roberts participated in 
full measure, and thus early in his career he had made for himself a name as one of the 
most promising young officers of the Indian service. 

In the column which, on the fall of Delhi, Greathed led through the Doab 
and onward towards Cawnpore, Roberts served in charge of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department. He had a signal share in the hot pursuit of the fugitive 
mutineers from Agra, and when Hope Grant succeeded Greathed, he joined the 
staff of the former fine soldier. During Sir Colin Campbell’s advance from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow, Roberts had charge of the reconnaissance service, and led the advance 
from the Alumbagh to the Dilkoosha. He it was who guided the column of 
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Highlanders and Sikhs from the Martiniere through the river-side low ground to the 
storm of the Secundrabagh and the desperate fighting in the interior of that enclosure. 
He it was, and none other, who, on the following day, in the face of a hailstorm of 
bullets and shot, planted on the roof of the mess house the flag which was to 
indicate to Outram and Havelock the position attained by the relieving force ; and who, 
when time after time the hostile missiles struck the standard down, replaced it as 
often with dauntless resolution. It was during the subsequent operations against the 
Gwalior contingent that, in the pursuit after the storm of the village of Khodagunj, 
Roberts earned the Victoria Cross by capturing a standard from two rebel sepoys, one 
of whom he killed with a trenchant sword-cut. After an interval of desultory fighting, 
he participated with distinction in the final reduction of Lucknow, soon after which he 
was invalided home. On his return to India he took an active and responsible part 
in the conduct and fighting of the Umbeyla campaign, earned distinction and 
promotion in the Abyssinian expedition, and was selected by Sir Robert Napier to 
carry home the despatches announcing his final success. His services in the Looshai 
campaign brought him his C.B., and on attaining the qualifying rank of Colonel in 
1875 he was confirmed in the position of Quartermaster-General in India, with the local 
rank of Major-General. 

It was in August, 1878, that Stolietoff and his Cossacks rode into Cabul; and 
when a month later the Afghan major in the Khyber Pass told Cavagnari that he had 
orders to oppose by force the progress of Sir Neville Chamberlain and his mission, 
Lord Lytton made prompt preparations for the invasion of Afghanistan. Of the 
three commands, the smallest as regarded force, and the least important apparently 
as regarded apparent opportunities, was assigned to Roberts, whose appointment to 
any command, indeed, caused some jealousy, since, although he was locally a Major- 
General, his substantive rank at the time was that of a major of artillery. While 
Brown had the Khyber line of advance, and Stewart was directed on Kandahar with 
secret instructions to make Herat his ulterior objective, Roberts’s commission was 
simply to occupy the comparatively insignificant Kuram valley. But the opportunity 
came to him to fight the only battle of the war, and he was not the man to let the 
fortunate chance evade him. The Afghan position on the Peiwar Kotal was all but 
inaccessible, but he found his way to its flank up the rugged and precipitous Spingawai 
ravine, ‘‘a mass of stones heaped into ridges and furrowed into gullies,” took the 
Afghans by surprise in the dim twilight of the dawn, rolled up their left, shattered 
their centre, and finally hurled them into headlong rout; maintaining the chase of 
them to the Shutargardan, from the summit of which he looked down on the Cabul 
plain, the head of his column within fifty miles of Shere Ali’s capital. Wintering in 
the Kuram valley, the melting of the snow found him in the spring of 1879 again 
advanced to the Shutargardan, his little army of 5,000 men concentrated behind him 
ready for the forward order he was expecting, when Yakoub Khan rode down the Khyber, 
and signed with Cavagnari the treaty of Gundamuk which constituted the short-lived 
‘* scientific frontier.” While the war was in progress, Roberts had attained the full 
rank of Major-General; when it ended he received the thanks of Parliament, and the 
distinction of the K.C.B. 

Three months later the massacre of Cavagnari and his people in the Bala Hissar 
of Cabul tore the treaty of Gundamuk into bloody rags. Lord Lytton promptly rose 
to the imperative duty with which, in the still watches of the autumn night, he was 
suddenly confronted. Ere day-dawn there had sped from Simla the message to 
Massy, instructing him to seize and hold the Shutargardan. Within twenty-four hours 
later, Frederick Roberts was hurrying to the front, charged with the duty of avenging 
the treacherous slaughter of the British envoy. India and England alike applauded the 
selection. The officers and soldiers who had served under him in the Kuram believed 
in him enthusiastically, and, what with soldiers is the convincing assurance of whole- 
souled confidence, they had bestowed upon him an affectionate nickname—they knew 
him among themselves as ‘‘ Little Bobs.” Ripe in experience of war, Roberts, at the 
age of forty-seven, was in the full vigour of manhood, alert in mind, and of tough 
and enduring physique. Junior Major-General though he was, even among his seniors 
the conviction was unanimous that Lord Lytton and Sir Frederick Haines had acted 
wisely in entrusting him with the most active command in the impending campaign. 

He justified their confidence. A month after his tonga had rattled down the cart- 
road from Simla, he was in the Bala Hissar of Cabul among the wreck of what had 
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been the British Residency, gazing with moist eyes on the scene of heroism and 
slaughter, on the smoke-blackened walls, the crimson splashes on the whitewashed 
walls, the calcined b ‘nes in the blood-dabbled chamber where the final struggle had 
been fought out. Yakoub Khan was in his camp a semi-prisoner; the Afghan dead 
lay thick on the slopes and in the hollows of Charasiah, where Baker and White had 
so thoroughly carried out the tactical directions of their chief. Cabul was under his 
heel; he held its historic citadel; the Sirdars professed profound submission ; the 
country lay quiet and seemed to have accepted its subjection. But Roberts was too 
well versed in Afghan guile to let himself be deluded into the belief that conquest 
was assured to him and his handful of 6,000 soldiers. In the great adjacent canton- 
ment of Sherpur, Shere Ali had left to his hand the fortified winter-quarters which he 
wisely occupied and provisioned. It was not alone on his own perception, sound as 
it was, that he thus acted. His honoured father, during his service in the earlier 
occupation of Afghanistan, had strenuously struggled to prevent the terrible disaster 
which befell Elphinstone’s army a few months after he himself had returned to India. 
‘* My father’s experience,” the General thus wrote to me, ‘‘ was of the greatest help 
to me, especially in the determination to occupy Sherpur instead of dividing my force, 
and to collect sufficient food for men and animals, in case we should be overtaken bya 
‘December storm.’”’ 

The ‘‘ December storm” arrived. The old Mushk-i-Alam, the Peter the Hermit 
of Afghanistan, raised the banner of the Prophet, and proclaimed to the faithful the 
sacred duty of a /Jehad against the unbelieving invaders. The Sirdars and Maliks 
merged their intestine strifes in the universal effort to crush the detested Feringhees. 
Cabul was the common objective. From the hills and valleys of the north, Meer 
Butcha led down the tribesmen of the Kohistan. From the southern regions, Logar, 
Zurmat, and the Jadran, levies were gathering below Charasiah. Mahomed Jan had 
mustered in the west the fighting men of the Maidan and Wardak, and from the 
western uplands was striding down towards the Chardeh valley. Roberts was prompt 
to realize that the projected Afghan concentration would entail serious disadvantages, 
and both experience and temperament enjoined on him the offensive ; for he knew 
well that ?audace, encore faudace, et toujours laudac is. the game to be played by the 
commander of disciplined troops against Asiatic levies, even when as now 6,000 
had to confront 100,000. The gallant Macpherson routed the Kohistanees at Karez 
Meer, and then turned southwards to drive Mahomed Jan down on the muzzles of 
Baker’s Martinis. But the Afghan leader was too quick for the Scottish general ; 
thrusting through the gap between him and Baker, he fell on Massy’s guns and 
troopers and thrust them back. Next day the Afghan standards were waving on the 
Cabul ridge. Once and again the resolute Baker stormed the heights with his High- 
landers and Punjaubees, and the British flag floated from the Takht-i-Shah and the 
Asmai peak ; but the cost of holding the positions was held too great, and Roberts 
wisely ordered a concentration within the Sherpur fortifications. After days of hesi- 
tation the Afghans at length hardened their hearts to adventure an assault. Through 
the mist and gloom of the winter morning rose the fierce shouts of ‘‘ Allah-il-Allah,” 
as the dense mass of tribesmen, headed by fanatic Ghazis, rushed on the slender 
defences behind which stood the thin line of British soldiers. Volley on volley struck 
them fair in the face ; they recoiled, but again and again came on, and the morning 
was far spent before they accepted thtir repulse. Next morning the vast muster of 
tribesmen had disappeared to a man, and Roberts with his 6,000 had reinstated 
himself in the mastery of the situation. 

Sir Donald Stewart had marched up from Kandahar, fighting as he came the fierce 
battle of Ahmed Khel, and winning the easier victory of Urzoo; Lepel Griffin had 
coaxed Abdurrahman into the acceptance of the vacant A-neership ; and the army of 
Cabul was on the eve of evacuating Afghanistan, when the news came of the disaster 
of Maiwand and the imminent danger of Kandahar. The duty was assigned to Roberts 
of leading the force which he was to conduct on that memorable mareh which has made 
his name immortal. The 305 miles of this strenuous march were covered in twenty 
days, including one rest day; the average daily distance accomplished was a fraction 
over fifteen miles. For his immunity from opposition Roberts was indebted to the stern 
lessons given by Stewart at Ahmed Khel and Urzoo ; but it must be noted that he had 
no assurance of exemption from molestation, and that he marched ever ready to fight. 
It will long be remembered among us how, when he had started on the long swift 
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march, the suspense as to its issue grew and swelled till the strain became intense. 
For the days passed, and there came no news of Roberts and of the 10,000 brave men 
with whom the wise, daring little chief had cut loose from any base, and struck for his 
goal through a region teeming with fanaticism and bitter hostility. The pessimists 
held him to be rushing on his ruin. But Roberts marched light ; he lived on what the 
country supplied; he gave the tribesmen no time to concentrate against him ; and 
two days in advance of the time he had set himself he reached Kandahar, retrieved 
Maiwand by the utter defeat of Ayoub, and earned for himself undying fame. 

He came home for a while to tell us some home-truths out of his experience regard- 
ing our military methods, and then went back to India as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras army. When Sir Donald Stewart’s time was up, he succeeded that grand 
soldier in the command-in-chief in India, and promptly took up the good work of his 
predecessor, which had for its aim the adequate protection of the north-western 
frontier of our Indian Empire. His term of office has been distinguished by the 
reforms he has introduced, and is still carrying out; it has already once been pro- 
longed because the master-hand is indispensable ; and it is an open secret that for the 
same good reason a second prolongation has been successfully urged upon Lord 
Roberts. It seems as if, could he be induced to consent, he might have the life-tenure 
of his Indian command. 


TO A NEW SUNDIAL. 
By VIOLET FANE. 


On, Sundial, you should not be young 
Or fresh and fair, or spick and span! 
None should remember when began 
Your tenure here, nor whence you sprung! 


Like ancient cromlech notch’d and scarr’d, 
I would have had you sadly tow’r 
Above this world of leaf and flow’r 

All ivy-tress’d and lichen-starr’d ; 


Ambassador of Time and Fate, 
In contrast stern to bud and bloom, 
Seeming half temple and half tomb, 
And wholly solemn and sedate ; 


Till, one with God’s own works on earth, 
The lake, the vale, the mountain-brow, 
We might have come to count you now 

Whose home was here before our birth. 

But lo! a priggish, upstart thing— 

Set here to tell so old a truth,— 
How fleeting are our days of youth, 
You, that were only made last Spring! .. . 


Go to! .. . What sermon can you preach 
Oh, mushroom-mentor, pert and new ? 
We are too old to learn of you 

What you are all too young to teach! 


Yet, Sundial, you and I may swear 
Eternal friendship, none the less, 
For I'll respect your youthfulness 

If you forgive my silver hair! 

















A HAMPSHIRE MOOR. 
By ROSE G. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations by ALFRED PARSONS. 


ARTFORDBRIDGE FLATS are a typical specimen of the Hampshire Moor— 

stretching from Bramshill park to Blackwater village—-with wide views to 

the south over Aldershot to the Beacon Hill, the Hogsback, and the far away 

Hindhead—to the north into the heart of Windsor Forest and the Royal County of 
Berks, and the Valley of the Thames. 

Through the deep heather all along the Flats run ancient-lines of ruts, the pack- 
horse track of the middle ages from Winchester to London. And through the heather 
too runs a smooth turf ride—the ‘‘ Welsh Road ”’—by which, till within a few years, 
thousands of black Welsh and red Devon cattle came every autumn to Blackwater 
and the other great cattle-fairs in the environs of London—their drivers boasting that 
they had never left turf or gone through a ‘‘ pike” on the way. It was pleasant on 
foggy autumn mornings to hear the lowing of the cattle up on the moor above, and 
the shouts of the drovers on their sturdy ponies, coming down through the still heavy 
air. The Welsh Road is used no longer. And one wonders whether the poor beasts, 
packed tightly in uncomfortable railway trucks, are better off than their great-grand- 
parents were, as they travelled slowly and happily over thé moorland, nibbling the 
fine grasses as they went, and never leaving the smooth turf save as they crossed one 
of the equally smooth yellow roads that intersect the moor. 

Where can you find such roads as ours, level, clean, and dry as any garden 
path, made of the fine hard gravel of the Upper Bagshots? Half an hour after a 
shower, as the saying is, you may walk out on them in satin shoes. Mud is unknown. 
There is nothing to make it of ; for the sand is sharp and porous, drying up as soon 
as it is wetted. 

Ah! the freshness of the moor after a shower. Down in the vale the grass is 
reeking with rain, and a white mist is rising from the steaming ground. But come 
up the hill and all is changed. The wood-wren is trilling heavenly little cadences in 
the oak-tree tops on the Mount. The ‘‘ storm-cock”! and the blackbird are shouting 
against each other across the road, beyond the old red-brick farm-house with its tall 
chimneys on Vass’s Hill, where the gnarled oak-roots crawl like huge green snakes 
down the sandy banks. The nightingale is sobbing out her heart in the dark holly by 
the roadside. And as we reach the beginning of the moor the sun tursts forth, and 
turns every oak branch, every holly leaf, every fir bough, every heather twig, into a 
quivering, shimmering mass of diamonds. 

Sentinel over the bog on our right stand three huge Scotch firs. On our left a few 
poor fields crawl out into the waste—the last remnants of cultivation, hardly richer or 
more fruitful than the moorland itself. The point where fields end and moor begins 
is marked outside the crumbly banks of earth by a delicate growth of turf, short, crisp, 
springy turf—close-cropped by the wandering cow, by the gipsy’s donkey—turf unlike 
any other we have ever seen—turf that, when cut in long strips, rolled up, and carted 
into gardens, makes the most velvety lawns imaginable : but turf that in its own place 
is a thousand times more lovely and lovable than in the stateliest garden in the world. 
It is so close, so sweet, so herby, our moorland turf. The grass is so fine and 
aromatic, one quite envies the donkey nibbling away at it ; though doubtless he, poor 
fellow, would find the rank grass of the Midlands, the rich hay of the Thames Valley, 
more satisfying to his appetite. Then such dainty things grow in this moorland turf. 
After our shower the eye-bright is opening the little yellow eye in its tiny white flower, 
and twinkling at the sun. The milkworts, blue, white, and pink, have shaken the 

* Misselthrush, 
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rain off their hard, smooth leaves and flowers, like water off the backs of microscopic 
ducks. The graceful harebell raisés her head as the sparkling drops fall from her 
blue, almost transparent bell, and free the over-weighted hair-like stalk from its 
unwonted burden. The bird’s-foot trefoil lifts claw-shaped yellow and red blossoms 
from its creeping stem. Only the camomile is the worse for its wetting ; for the daisy 
petals cling sadly together. But as we crush it under foot it gives forth its pungent 
aromatic odour with double strength to make up for its bedraggled looks. And what 
shall we say of the wild-thyme?. Nay, but a burning hot day suits that best. As 
one lies on the crisp grass that gives under one with a dry little crushing sound, and 
buries one’s face, regardless of ants and spiders, in a bed of purple thyme, one is 





A MOORLAND ROAD. 


inclined to think that life has nothing better, certainly nothing more freshly fragrant, 
to give one. 

The rain has brought out all savours. The air is a very bouquet of sweetness. 
The silver birches trooping in dainty procession like dancing nymphs down the sides 
of the bog, fill the whole atmosphere with that subtle and delicious fragrance they 
possess while the sap is rising, that emanates not from flower or leaf only, but from 
the whole tree itself. And from the golden gorse—the king of the moorland—rises a 
scent of apricots that exceeds all else for richness. It has more the quality of a tropic 
perfume than of one in our chill northern clime. A noble plant truly is the gorse—the 
furze, or ‘‘ fuzz,” as we Hampshire folk call it. Save in springtime on a Californian 
hill-side it is difficult to find a more vivid mass of colour than a sheet of gorse in full 
bloom. Almost rivalling it in intensity is the broom. Perhaps the colour is as 
brilliant. Yet it is a slightly colder yellow, wanting the touch of red gold that gives 
the gorse its strength. 

In early summer the heath here and there is covered with a web of multitudes of 
finest red threads. On these presently appear clusters of minute flowers, looking as 
if they had been moulded in white or pink wax by fairies’ hands: it is that strange, 
leafless parasite, the lesser dodder (Cuscuta epithymum), which lives on the heath and 
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almost smothers it in its tangle of crossing red threads. In one or two favoured spots 
—far be it from me to betray their whereabouts—the dark blue head of Gentiana pneu- 
monanthe rises through the pink carpet of heather, startling in the intensity of its colour, 
and bringing with it visions of its cousins Gentiana acaulis and davarica on far away 
Alps; of primulas and ranunculi and white lilies, stretches of alpenrose, tinkling 
cowbells, work-worn peasants, snow-peaks rising above the cruel rocks, and the 
‘* everlasting glory of the hills.” 

The only approach to a hill here is where the moor sinks away into a little valley 
worn by ‘‘rain and rivers ’—by the tiny spring that, like our streamlet, has eaten its 
way in past ages down through the porous gravel soil, and formed a hollow often 
running up half a mile or more into the tableland of the moor. So gentle is the descent 
of the little stream that the hollow is filled with a mass of bog. And woe to the 
unwary youth who, having just joined his regiment at Aldershot, ventures in the 
arrogance of his young experience to despise the perils of a Hampshire bog. 
There are many round Hartfordbridge Flats several hundred yards in width and 
length. How deep their treachery who can tell? Certain young heath-croppers in 
the old house at Eversley tried over and over again to touch the bottom of one 
specially dangerous quaking-bog within a quarter of a mile of their home. But no 
pole they could carry ever reached solid ground. And the horror of the bog with its 
quivering hummocks of tussock-grass remained one of the delightful terrors of their 
childhood, more especially as a stray cow on one occasion, and a reckless hunter's 
horse on another, had to be dragged—half dead—from its depths by men with cart- 
ropes from the neighbouring farm. 

The bog, though bad for fox-hunters, is a rich hunting ground for the botanist and 
entomologist. The surface is white with the snowy silk tassels of the cotton-grass ; 
orange late into the autumn in places with the seed spikes of the bog asphodel 
(Narthecium ossifragum). As we cross it, jumping lightly from hummock to hummock 
to gather the sweet-scented lesser butterfly orchis (Hadenaria albida) or the spotted 
orchis (O. Maculata), we brush against a bush of bog myrtle—the ‘‘ Sweet Gale ”— 
that fills the air with aromatic fragrance. The pink Pedicularis grows in wet grassy 
places. The slender trailing stalks of the bog pimpernel (Azagal/is tenella), strung 
with its fairy bells of the most delicate shell-pink, creep over the surface of the damp 
black earth. And beside it we find that strangest of all bog plants, the little carnivore, 
with its cruel red hairy hands and exquisite two-inch spike of minute white flowers— 
Drosera rotundifolia, the sundew or fly-catcher. The sundew, with its drop of clear 
nectar at the end of each hair, tempting unwary flies on to the red hands that close on 
them, squeeze them to death, and suck their bodies as dry as paper, is an easily 
domesticated pet. A soup-plate full of wet mud, plenty of light and air and a gene- 
rous diet, are all the little half-animal plant needs. And it will live for months, eating 
flies and morsels of raw meat with avidity. 

Our Hampshire bogs—unlike those of Ireland and Scotland—are not peat-yielding. 
But the place of peat is, or was, taken by the ‘‘ turf” from the moors, which until a 
few years ago was universally burnt for fuel by the cottagers. Each house had its 
turf-stack, and ‘‘a thousand of turf” was given away to widows and old people, as 
now we order them a hundredweight of coal. ‘‘A turf” is a circular sod of heather 
some eighteen inches in diameter, with three inches thickness of soil and matted roots, 
besides the heather tops eight to fifteen inches in length. The turf-cutter uses a 
heart-shaped, pointed spade turned up almost at right angles from the stout handle. 
This he pushes before him under the surface roots of the heather—leaving only bare 
gravel below. The turf makes excellent but dangerous fuel. Three or four sods 
piled up against a bar on the open hearth smoulder away for hours, till one falls and 
blazes up suddenly and fiercely as the heath catches. Then woe betide the small child 
who has been drying its ‘‘pinna,” or trying to warm its little hands over the 
apparently dead fire. Indeed so terrible were the burns from turf fires that one 
was thankful when coal grew cheap enough to give away instead of turf. But the 
fragrant turf smoke of one’s childhood, the lonely figure of the turf-cutter out on 
the wide brown moor, were a grievous loss, when they disappeared after an 
Enclosure Act which brought dismay among our people, and put an end to turf- 
cutting as well as many other small privileges. 

Here and there about the moor we come in the midst of the heather to a little 
grassy oasis. The bracken hides the heath all round with its graceful fronds, green 
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in summer, rich bronze or pale gold in autumn. It is a capricious plant, this 
bracken—the only fern of our moorlands—and grows dwarf and stunted on the 
upper ground where it happens to find a yard to its liking. But on the sheltered 
slopes of the moor, and down in the oak wood that join it, the bracken thrives, 
growing often five or six feet high in almost tropical luxuriance. Ancient thorns rise 
out of the close thymy turf of the oasis, wreathed about with honey-suckle—a patch 
of the handsome butcher’s broom with its glossy leaves and red berries growing close 
against their grey stems ; while a’stunted oak makes one fancy this must be a survival 
of some outlying bit of the forest that clothed all this land when Domesday Book was 
compiled. 

Now the land is lapsing into forest once more. Over the moors, throwing out 











THE SCOTCH FIRS IN BRAMSHILL PARK, 


their scouts before them like a well-disciplined army, advance from year to year the 
blue-black ranks of the great fir-tree invasion. It is war to the knife between heather 
and fir-trees. But steadily, surely, the advancing force has made its way eastward 
since the day that James the First planted his groups of Scotch firs at Elvetham, at 
Bramshill, and on Hartfordbridge Flats. In the stillness of a hot summer noonday one 
may hear the crack of the fir-cones overhead, as they burst open and let the winged 
seed take its flight, whirling round and ‘round like some transparent brown insect till 
it reaches the ground. There it buries its sharp beak in the thin vegetable soil among 
the heather roots, formed by rotting needles from the parent tree and fine leaves of the 
struggling heath that knows its hour has come and grows tall and wild in its desperate 
endeavour to reach the light the fir-trees are shutting out from it. Next year the 
winged seed will have turned into a minute fir-tree, hardly distinguishable from the 
mosses round about. The year after it will shoot out green branches round its sturdy 
leader. And if its natural enemies, the little grey rabbits or the gipsy’s donkey, do 
not eat or break down that leader, it will grow a foot or more in all directions every 
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year, till it forms a shelter for a fresh rank of seedlings taking their turn as vanguard 
to the army. 

No one who has not lived year in year out in a heath and fir country can know the 
charm of these woods at every season. In summer the elastic carpet of fallen needles, 
the trees themselves oozing with turpentine, are richly aromatic, though perhaps 
less enchanting than the ‘‘ chequered shade” of a beech or oak wood. But in autumn 
there is no fear of the ‘‘ fall of the leaf’’-that season so dreaded in our stately elm- 
grown midlands, when the dripping leaves overhead fall on the cold grass below, 
when the atmosphere is laden with rank exhalations from rotting vegetation, and 
chill mists rise from the clay lands. In our fir-woods there may be a good white 
fog. But that harms no one; and only serves to make the lonely woods more full 
of mystery and weird attraction. The air is purified by the fresh health-giving 
scent of the fir-trees. The porous carpet of brown needles below them lets the wet sink 
through to the porous gravel soil over which it is spread. And through that carpet 
appear wonderful growths like glowing jewels—toad-stools and fungi of every 
shape and size and colour. There are hundreds of the splendid scarlet agaric with 
white spots, that would send one raving mad in an hour if one eat it. Dainty 
brown parasols too of exquisite tones, with fringed collars encircling the graceful 
stems. Some are rich amethyst—others pale sulphur. There are balls and hoods 
and little cups—brown, orange, white, pale grey, in endless variety. And when set 
in great dishes of the freshest green ferny moss, they make a really gorgeous bit of 
decoration. 

But in winter the charm of the firwoods is greatest. We forget the length of cold, 
dark months while underfoot we have the brown heather—overhead the never-failing 
green in dark cushioned masses springing from the crisply-defined ruddy branches 
and all about us the straight warm red trunks, among which, far away, hangs a 
delicious blue haze. There are no bare boughs that we scan with almost hopeless 
eyes, longing for the first swelling of the buds that tells us leaves may possibly appear 
some day in the uncertain future. Here with our ‘‘ Winter Garden ” of green fir-trees 
and rich brown heather, and curious mosses and lichens, the cold short days seem to have 
lost all their terror. ‘*‘ The hounds of spring are on winter's traces,” before we have 
missed the leaves of last autumn. And the south-west equinoctial gale is sighing 
through the tree-tops—sighing of the ocean and the sun, the western trade-winds and 
the summer that follows close behind. 

Perhaps out on the moorland autumn is the most delightful season of the year ; for 
autumn loses half its sadness when we are spared the bareness of winter. On an 
early autumn morning as we follow one of the turf roads that lead through the 
heather, every twig, every bush, is a miracle of beauty, covered with great spiders’ 
webs that stretch from furze-bush or bramble to the heather-tops. Every thread is 
encrusted with dew-drops that show off the weaver’s excellent art. And the weaver 
himself—a splendid nutbrown fellow as large as a filbert, with a white cross and crown 
on his back, sits boldly in the centre of his fragile castle, and looks out undismayed 
upon the world. A hare jumps out of her lair in the bushes. A covey of partridges 
whirr away across the moor. A gossamer thread floats slowly past in the sunshine. 
Dewdrops hang heavy on the tops of the tall fine grasses that fringe the path. Anda 
whiff of pungent foxy smell tells us that Reynard has been out for a morning walk 
before us, and left his scent on the grass. 

Cub-hunting on our moorland is as pretty sport as heart can desire. All its sur- 
roundings are pleasant. The pebbles thrown against the window to wake you at 
dawn—the welcome cup of hot coffee, left ready overnight and heated by the faithful 
old groom—the early start while the rest of the household is sleeping the sleep of the 
just—and that charming sense of self-satisfaction which early rising induces in a 
naturally lazy person—making one, as the wise man said, ‘‘ conceited all the morning 
and sleepy all the evening.” Then the beauty of the sunrise—the freshness of roads 
and hedges as the horses dance and catch at their bits in sheer enjoyment of life—the 
smoke curling up from newly-lighted fires in the cottages—the teams with whistling 
carter-boys turning out of farmyards on their way to plough—all these delights lead us 
to moralize on the folly of losing the best hours of the day, and to make rash vows 
that we will follow the example of German philosophers and other great minds, whose 
work was always done before breakfast-—-vows to be broken next morning, when we 
sleep till nine o’clock to make up for the exertions of the previous day. 
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But for to-day, as we are up betimes, what can be more enchanting than the scene 
when we join the few friends who, like ourselves, have been tempted out at six in the 
morning? On the edge of the moor the little field stands—a few hard-riding farmers 
—a few officers from Sandhurst—one or two well-known members of Mr. Garth’s 
hunt—and two or three ladies. Down in the valley the soft white mists are burning 
off the meadows 
along the little 
Blackwater. The 
hounds are drawing, 
working close under 
us in a bog among 
deep heather that 
hides all but their 
keen eager heads 
and feathering tails. 
The brilliant red of 
the huntsman’s and 
whip’s coats against 
the brown heath 
gives value to the 
picture. And away 
beyond men and 
hounds, beyond the 
green valley and its 
fields and meadows, 
its church towers 
and red-brick cot- 
tages, the further 
moor rises up to its 
crown of dark fir- 
woods ; and we look 
over it again to the 
long line of the 
Beacon Hill and the 
far faint Hindhead 
-our only Hampshire mountain. 

Another phase of the moor is yet more 
exciting ; when a gallant Lancer in all his 
bravery appears before some quiet country 
parsonage, watching for the first appearance 
of the enemy. Or half-a-dozen hussars, 
knee-deep in the little river, tell you with 
perfect gravity that ‘‘ this bridge is blown 
up.” When the bracken is alive with rifle- 
men lying hidden under its tall fronds, and 
the grass of the grand old park is covered 
with the white tents and camp-fires of a 

STREAM LEAVING THE MOOR. flying column, while strings of horses are 
taken to water in the great pond, where the 
coots and moorhens and tiny dabchicks scurry away in terror to the reed beds. Then, 
when the opposing column marches up from Aldershot, our moor is transformed into a 
mimic battle-field, as a sheet of smoke and flame bursts from the scarlet line of our 
outposts under the fir-trees of the old camp, where George the Third had his encamp- 
ment of regulars and volunteers about 1800. The splendid batteries of horse and field 
artillery thunder up to the edge of the bog and open fire upon the enemy. Our horses 
stand snorting and trembling as they snuff the powder. And the men grip their rifles, 
and set their teeth, and forget that they are firing blank cartridge, and that they and 
the enemy will parade together to-morrow morning. Great must be the terrors of the 
small inhabitants of the moor while the crack of the rifles, the roar of the guns, the 
clouds of smoke that hang over the firwoods in the still summer air, send them 
cowering into their burrows or the shelter of the bushes. 
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Hares, rabbits, and most of all the wee brown dormice who build their nests in the 
forks of the furze stems, have however a more dreaded foe than ‘‘ Tommy Atkins.” 

In the month of May, when turpentine is rising and oozing from every crack in the 
rugged red bark of the firs, from the point of every green shoot, a white column of 
smoke is too often seen to rise on the moor. The heath is on fire. Some passer-by 
has dropped a lighted match or knocked the hot ashes out of his pipe, or the fir-woods 
have been fired by some incendiary to spite their owner for an old grudge. At night 
these fires are a splendid sight. We have seen a great bog turned into a seething 
cauldron of flame half a mile across. But in the clear sunlight of noonday the 
effect of the line of fire running along the ground and leaving black desolation 
behind it, is even more ghastly. The worst of all, however, is when the fire gets 
hold in the fir woods. Out of the dense white smoke come the shouts of men—for 
every one in the parish leaves his work and turns out to fight a big fire—the ring of 
the axes—the roar and hiss of the flames—the crash of falling trees cut down to stay 
their progress—the sharp crackle of burning furze. Round the outskirts man, woman, 
and child are armed with fir-boughs, and beat down the tongues of vivid flame that 
lick up the heather about the fir-roots. And now and again the fire catches a big fir, 
and with the report of a cannon rushes up to the topmost branches, turning it into a 
tree of living flame. 

Alas ! for the squirrels and the grey rabbits and the foolish long-eared hares and the 
tiny brown wrens and the green wood-peckers that make their nest in the hollow 
fir-tree stem. Alas! even for the adders that wriggle out before the line of fire, 
only to be despatched by the sticks of the beaters. Happy for us if, by hours of hard 
work in smoke and flame, the fox-earths with their precious cubs, are saved from 
destruction. 

The Hampshire moor is not wanting in life. There are no grouse it is true. The 
Prince Consort tried to establish them: but in vain. There is nothing for grouse to 
eat ; no undergrowth of whortleberries, bilberries, blueberries and such like, that 
abound on the Yorkshire and Scotch moors. There are no deer either, no russet- 
brown roes scudding daintily through the red stems of the fir-trees. But the moor is 
alive with butterflies and moths in endless variety, and musical with birds. The 
lark ‘‘leaves her watery nest” among the heather and pours forth joyous cadences 
in the clear still air. The rare Dartford warbler and the glossy black-headed furze- 
chat make citadels of the gorse-bushes in which to build their nests far away from 
the haunts of schoolboys of bird’s-nesting propensities. Flocks of plovers whirl up 
into the air and tumble and twist in their strange erratic flight, crying ‘‘ pee-wit, pee- 
wit” in plaintive tones ; or strut pertly in an open grass track, raising their pretty 
crests and displaying their lustrous green and purple plumage. They are charming 
humbugs. In the air their doleful cry wrings one’s heart; but once on the ground 
again they laugh in one’s face, the picture of conceit and prosperity, while we search 
in vain for their excellent eggs. Jays with blue wings and nutmeg-coloured breasts, 
fly shrieking discordantly through the fir-trees. The fierce grey shrike makes his 
larder of impaled beetles on a holly-tree. One may see a whole family of fire-crested 
wrens—tiny balls of feathers bearing a speck of flame on each minute head—clustered 
together, fifteen to twenty of them on a branch; while their two active, anxious 
parents dart about them with excited twitterings, popping a dainty morsel into each 
open hungry beak. A mother partridge flutters before us down the road, trailing a 
broken wing and uttering faint cries of pain. Ah! cunning little lady, we have seen 
that trick of yours too often. Your nest is somewhere close at hand. Let us but try 
to catch you, your maimed wing spreads out strong and straight, and you whirr away 
over the heather tops like a brown rocket. 

But most typical of all moorland birds is the weird fern owl—the night-jar—the 
goat-sucker (Caprimulgus Europeus). In daylight it is never seen—lying close among 
the heather (or sometimes, it is said, head downwards on a branch), so much the colour 
of its hiding-place that one may walk by it twenty times and never dream a bird 
is there until one happens to meet a bright watchful eye among the heather stems. 
When twilight comes on the silence is broken by a strange chr-r-r-ing noise, and 
a stranger cry as of some soul in anguish; a dusky ghost flits past with noiseless 
wings, and lights in the road before us. We advance. It rises and flits on again 
with broad sweeps, on wings that give one the impression of being made of cobwebs 
rather than feathers, so soft, so silent is their flight. The night-jar is awake, hawking 
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over moor and pasture, and filling its wide open beak, guarded by a fringe of hairs, 
with night-flying moths. It is no wonder that round the mysterious, solitary bird, 
coming out of the unknown with the heat of a hot summer, vanishing who knows 
where with the first breath of autumn, legends and fables should have grown up; that 
—as one of its Latin names denotes—it should be supposed to milk the goats at night : 
or that, hovering over weaning calves, it should inflict a dangerous disease by striking 
them with its wide beak and claws. Needless to say the goat-sucker is guiltless of all 
such crimes. The only sign of ferocity the gentle creature shows is by clapping its 





A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT. 


wings together over its back with a snapping noise, when you approach its young. 
The night-jar was a great favourite with that most delightful Hampshire gentleman, 
Gilbert White. And in his Natural History of Selborne he gives many curious details of 
the bird’s habits, devoting some hours to a close and careful consideration of its ways 
on July 14, 178g—sublimely unconscious, dear old man, that the whole civilized world 
is at that very moment being shaken to its foundations by the fall of the Bastille. 

A pretty fashion has existed for ages on our Hampshire moors of marking the 
boundaries of parishes or estates bya pair of trees planted close together—a birch 
and fir—a beech and fir—a birch and holly—and so forth. Here and there too the 
monotony of the firwoods is broken by a bit of better soil, where a patch of the 
ancient forest has held its own successfully against the encroachments of the fir-tree 
army. Soft green turf, oaks and grand hollies all wreathed with woodbine, make a 
delicious abode for some modern Robin Hood, were he minded to settle there. As he 
does not appear his place is often taken by the nomad gipsy tribes. We have 
occasional visits from Smiths and Coopers ; and when the latter are in the neighbour- 
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hood, farmers look sharply after their horses in outlying fields—as Coopers are well- 
known amateurs in horseflesh. But Gregories and Lees are the two tribes who swarm 
over North Hampshire, who ‘‘hatch” on our moors and commons, wandering with 
‘* the sticks and the nuts” from fair to fair—never sleeping under a roof—never crossing 
a doorstep for fear the lintel should fall upon them—selling a few baskets, skewers, or 
clothes-pegs at exorbitant rates—telling a few fortunes—and perhaps doing a small 
amount of innocent pilfering. Of this last propensity, however, I cannot speak from 
actual knowledge—as the Romanys never took so much as a dead stick from the 
ground of their ‘‘ Patrico Rye.” 

Dear, strange, kindly, exasperating folk—with their mysterious patter—their 
eastern features and ways—their soft, insinuating voices, demanding immediate and 
quite endless supplies of clothes, food, money, and medicine—while their great soft 
brown eyes tell you all the time that every word they utter is a lie, and that they know 
it, and know that you know it. 

The Lees were once a powerful tribe, with great store of silver plate hidden away 
in some cache in forest or moor, as is the fashion to this day with some of the richer 
tribes. But at the end of last century the seven brothers who were heads of the tribe 
were taken up for sheep-stealing. In vain did the Lees sacrifice all their precious plate 
to get counsel. The seven brothers, according to the horribly barbarous ways of the 
time, were all hanged in one day. The tribe was ruined, and it has remained poor 
and wretched ever since. Old Damon or ‘‘ Demon” Lee, as the country people called 
him, was the only surviving brother; a broken, feeble old man, who nevertheless 
was treated with considerable respect by his numerous descendants and relations. 
His daughter Mercy would have been a superb beauty had she not been slightly 
marked by smallpox. And her three grand-daughters, Sinfi, Darcus, and Talitha, 
who were all born on Hartfordbridge Flats and brought down to be christened in 
Eversley Church, are as lovely brown creatures as one could wish to see—lithe 
and graceful as cats, with delicate features and soft almond-shaped eyes. 

Quick to remember kindness, and with their almost occult power of knowing one’s 
whereabouts, they never lose sight of a friend. One family who had befriended the 
gipsies, moved to another county. In less than six months dusky faces appeared at 
the door, and whining voices were asking ‘‘how the dear lady did,” and giving 
news of the old home; while one of the sons of the family suffered not a little from 
their devotion. Catching sight of him at a regatta on the Thames, Lees and 
Gregories made a ring round him, and called upon the amused and astonished crowd 
to ‘‘come and look upon a man whose parents had been the best friends the gipsies 
ever had.” The luckless victim’s feelings may be better imagined than described. 

The ‘‘hatching” ground of one of these tribes that are too poor to travel in the 
hideous modern van of their richer relations, is wonderfully picturesque. Donkeys and 
ponies browse around, picking the tufts of sweet grass out of the heather. Brown 
children sprawl barefoot on the ground with a few dogs of entirely original breeds. 
Men with orange or crimson handkerchiefs round their throats are lounging about the 
low tents. Handsome, black-haired women are busy over the camp-fire, concocting a 
savoury stew of ‘‘hedge-pig,” or a rabbit that has been caught by the nondescript 
dogs regardless of game laws; while the blue smoke rises among the blue-black 
fir-trees. 

Alas! the gipsies’ days of freedom are numbered. The romance of the moor is 
vanishing. With the enclosure of common and moorland the hatching grounds are 
getting fewer every year. The turf-cutters are gone. Old Townshend, the ancient 
outlaw who wandered over the wide expanse of the Flats with his troop of keen- 
scented lurchers, picking up hares and rabbits, and living in a mud hovel under a turf 
bank—an object of awe and mystery in our childhood—he and his like are a thing of 
the past. 

Yet let us humbly thank heaven that our Hampshire moor is absolutely worthless 
land save for building purposes—and who would be so rash as to sink some hundreds 
or even thousands upon making a garden in the middle of the Flats. That the soil is 
so hopelessly poor that it can never be cultivated, and its most profitable crop will 
always be its fir-trees to supply railroad sleepers to half the kingdom. And lastly, 
that within sixty miles of London such a world of wild beauty exists unspoilt by the 
hand of man. 
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CHAPTER I. 


3 ri is still spoken of at Sandsea as a deplorable affair, though 
I cannot think that, in a place so given over to gossip 
and tittle-tattle as this, it was ever really regarded other- 
wise than as a godsend; and there is no need for 
anybody to deplore the consequences of it, unless, 
indeed, it be Miss Whitfield, who is rich enough to 
afford an occasional piece of bad luck. 

Now, I should like just to say, at starting, that I am 
by no means an inquisitive man. I know that I am some- 
times called inquisitive by hasty people, and it would 
not surprise me in the least if some hasty and unthinking 
readers of this little narrative were to form that opinion 
of me. But of course mere idle curiosity is a totally 
different thing from an intelligent interest in human 
nature ; and how, may I ask, is a man to study human nature unless he keeps a keen 
eye upon the acts and deeds of his fellow-creatures ? Would you say that Shakespeare 
was an inquisitive man? Well, I may be wrong, but nothing will shake my convic- 
tion that Hamlet and Iago and a host of other characters once lived, and that they 
would have died and been forgotten, like the rest of us, if a great genius had not 
chanced to watch their proceedings and given them immortality. I am neither Shake- 
speare nor a great genius—being, in point of fact, nothing more nor less than a book- 
seller in a small English watering-place—but I do claim the right to make my modest 
observations and take my humble notes and draw my diffident conclusions (which 
latter, | am sorry to say, are not always accurate), without being stigmatized as a 
fussy old busybody. 

My son George assures me that Miss Whitfield, in one of her fits of unreasoning 
ill-temper, described me thus. I trust that George has been misinformed ; but, if not, 
all I can say is that, supposing I were to forget myself so far as to retaliate, I might 
make some very true statements respecting Miss Whitfield which would render her 
even more angry and unreasonable than she is wont to be, when attacked. 

But, as I have already intimated, I am a student of human nature and a bit of a 
philosopher, besides being a bookseller. In the latter capacity, I naturally don’t wish 
to lose Miss Whitfield’s custom, while in both of the former, I find myself able to make 
liberal allowances for her. She herself, I imagine, would not deny that she is a rather 
arbitrary and impulsive lady. For my part, having known and served her during many 
years, I do not hesitate to affirm that she is charitable and warm-hearted, that she has 
a right to pride herself upon her roses, her chrysanthemums and her valuable collec- 
tion of precious stones, and that she knows. something (though not, perhaps, quite 
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so much as she thinks she knows) about old books and MSS. Moreover, she is quite 
one of our leading residents. 

Sandsea is not one of the most important watering-places on the south coast, nor 
are we largely patronized either by the aristocracy or by cheap trippers ; but most 
of the gentry who occupy our villas are well-to-do, and many of them keep their car- 
riages. Miss Whitfield is so well-to-do that she might keep anything she had a fancy 
to keep ; and no doubt a humble companion is what she would consider one of the 
necessaries of life. So, when poor old Mrs. Polkinghorn died, that quiet, meek and 


estimable lady had to be replaced. 1 was, I confess, a good deal surprised to hear 
from George that a suc- 


cessor had been selected 
in the person of a young 
and remarkably pretty 
girl, Miss Devereux by 
name ; because, for rea- 
sons, some of which I 
will mention presently, 
I should not have ex- 
pected Miss Whitfield to 
fix her choice upon a 
person of that particular 
kind; but the mystery 
was to some extent ex- | 
plained when it turned 
out that the new comer 
was a niece, whom the old 
lady’s conscience or ben- 
evolence had constrained 
her to adopt. I recol- 
lected, as soon as I was 
reminded of it, that Miss 
Whitfield had once upon a 
time had a sister, who had 
married a scamp and had 
consequently been dis- 
carded by her tamily. 
This hapless lady and 
her scamp of a husband 
had, it appeared, died 
long ago ; their child had 
hitherto found an unhappy 
home with some distant 
relatives of her father’s in 
Essex, and was now, by 
the will of Heaven and S\N 
the good pleasure of her : 

Aunt Sarah, to be trans- SHE CAME INTO THE SHOP ONE AFTERNOON. 

ported into more luxurious 

quarters. Poor young thing! She had perhaps made a change for the better ; 
but the bread of charity must needs stick in the throat of every human being. 
Some swallow it sullenly, some try to look as if they liked it, while some find it turn 
sour upon their stomachs and avenge themselves after a fashion which is commonly 
termed ungrateful. I take no sort of blame to myself for having been anxious to see 
Miss Devereux and ascertain, if I could, which of these digestive processes her tem- 
perament would probably lead her to adopt. ‘ 

It was not very long after her arrival that I was privileged to make her acquaint- 
ance. She came into the shop, one afternoon, carrying a pile of library volumes which 
she had been sent to exchange, and, as usual, Miss Whitfield had written out a list of 
the most recently published works, with every one of which we were instructed to 
supply her immediately. I receive so many complaints about the impertinence of the 
young men in my employment (though I really think they are as civil as they can be 
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expected to be when they are abused for their inability to comply with preposterous 
demands), that I make it a rule to attend personally, as far as I can, upon customers, 
and I hastened forward to assure Miss Devereux that the books asked for should be 
sent up to Mansfield Lodge as soon as ever they camein. She thanked meand smiled 
so prettily that I fell in love with her (if an old man in a humble station of life may 
be permitted to make use of such an expression) there and then. I could not help 
thinking that a young man in her own station of life would have been a very odd young 
man if he had not fallen in love'with her ; for, with her dark blue eyes, her wavy 
brown hair, and her charmingly refined features, she was something more than pretty. 
By that I mean to say that she might without exaggeration have been called beautiful ; 
but I also mean that she conveyed to me the impression of being good. Whether I 
was right or wrong the reader will be able to judge before I lay aside my pen ; for my 
own part, I will only say that, notwithstanding contradictory experiences, | remain a 
believer in first impressions. 

Miss Devereux and I had a pleasant little talk together before she re-entered the 
heavy, old-fashioned barouche which was waiting for her at the door. She was 
pleased to say that her aunt had spoken to her about me and had made some flattering 
remarks concerning my literary knowledge and judgment: to which I replied that I 
had certainly read a great deal, but that I could not pretend to the infallibility of the 
weekly and monthly critics who are so kind as to instruct us in print as to what we 
should admire and why we ought to admire it. 

‘* What I may venture to call myself a judge of, madam,” I observed, ‘‘is the 
public taste. I do know what books the public likes ; and, after having spent a life- 
time in the bookselling trade, I have come to the conclusion that the public makes 
fewer mistakes than a cultured person might consider probable. Here, for instance, 
is a little work of which we can sell as many copies as we like to order. A mere tale 
for children, published anonymously under the initials of B.D., and of course quite 
unpretending in style. Nevertheless, I think, and the public thinks, that it is a pro- 
duction of genuine artistic merit, that it fulfils its modest aim, and that only a very 
few living authors could have written it.” 

I don’t want to make myself out more clever than I am, and I declare, upon my 
honour as an upright vendor of books, that I spoke in perfect innocence and good 
faith. How was I to know that her Christian name was Beatrice? As for surnames, 
there must be hundreds and thousands of them which start with the letter D. But 
when she coloured up with pleasure, and when she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Sykes, do 
you really mean that?” I was not so dull as to doubt the fact that I stood in the 
presence of the gifted authoress. 

She did not deny the accuracy of my surmise, on being respectfully taxed with her 
identity ; only she implored me to keep her secret. She had said nothing to her Aunt 
Sarah, she told me, and, glad though she was to hear that her book was selling well, 
she was anxious to preserve her anonymity, because she was so afraid of being laughed 
at. I took upon myself to answer for it that that was a very remote danger ; still | 
promised, as in duty bound, to respect Miss Devereux’s wishes, and indeed I have 
respected them until quite recently. Her secret has now become everybody’s property. 

At the time I was not only additionally interested in the young lady—as I had every 
right and reason to be—but was perplexed by an enigma which could not have failed 
to present itself to any bookseller in England. The little volume which I held in my 
hand must have had a sale of many thousands ; it had been preceded by others which 
had been equally successful, and each of them ought, according to my computation, 
to have been worth something like £500 to the authoress. It is true that I am nota 
publisher and cannot claim to have mastered the intricacies of publishers’ accounts ; 
but that was my estimate, and I doubt very much whether it was an excessive one. 
Yet here was ‘‘ B.D.” to all outward seeming a pauper, and (for I may mention that 
I had taken note of the line of her nostril and the curve of her short upper lip) pre- 
senting no appearance of relishing pauperism. To my mind, that was a problem; 
and surely we mistake the purpose for which our wits have been given to us by Pro- 
vidence if we are content to shrug our shoulders and let problems go unsolved. | 
hope, however, that nobody will suspect me of having been so impertinent as to put 
indiscreet questions. I bowed Miss Devereux out ; and when George asked me, in the 
course of the evening, what I thought of her, I said no more than that she appeared 
*o me to be quite a lady. That is the sort of answer that satisfies George. He is a 
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steady, hard-working fellow and has given me no trouble ; but it would be absurd to 
pretend that I entertain a high opinion of his intellect. 

Miss Whitfield is one of those people who like to have things done for them, but 
who at the same time like to think that they are doing them themselves, and who are 
consequently apt to interfere in a vexatious and futile manner with their deputies. As 
far as my observation has gone, persons of that kind are usually both swindled and hated, 
and a very fortunate woman Miss Whitfield was, inasmuch as she had hitherto been 
neither the one nor the other. Good old Mrs. Polkinghorn, I am quite sure, had always 
loved and respected 
her eccentric em- f —— Wn 
ployer, while she had 4 ie yy 
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wn 
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never made a penny 
beyond her legitimate 
salary out of her, 


thoughshemusthave Z% eae ym aaeed Li 2 TO 
had many and many MUM 0 gy 


a safe opportunity of ' ee 
so doing ; and it soon Wy) 
became apparent to 
me that Miss Dever- 
eux had been in- 
trusted with powers 
as plenary as those of 
her predecessor. I 
don’t speak of books, 
because I am, I hope, 
an honest man, and I 
have never thought it 
permissible, as many 
traders do, to take 
advantage of the 
ignorance of  pur- 
chasers; but in a 
little place like 
Sandsea one is bound 
to hear of other busi- 
ness transactions than 
those with which one 
is personally con- 
cerned, and I must 
say that it struck me 
as slightly imprudent 
on the part of a lady 
who buys jewels and 
old silver and old oak 
and old engravings 
upon so extensive a 
scale as Miss Whit- 
field does, to give 
carte blanche to a mere SHE APPEARED TO ME TO BE QUITE A LADY. 

girl, Everybody ad- 

mits that it is not right to leave sovereigns lying about upon your dressing-table. You 
may have, and may be justified in having, perfect confidence in the integrity of your 
servants; but it is unfair to place temptation in their way. I ought, perhaps, 
to apologize for making such remarks: ladies do not steal, and when I told 
my son that Miss Devereux was a lady I only expressed my firm conviction upon a 
point as to which I flatter myself that I am not easily deceived. But there is one 
thing which no lady ought to be, or can be, trusted to refrain from doing ; and this 
leads me back to what I was saying just now, namely, that youth and beauty were 
scarcely the qualifications that one would have expected Miss Whitfield to look out 
for in a paid companion. 
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I have known her nephew, Mr. Sidney Whitfield, ever since he was an Eton boy in 
jackets and turn-down collars, and a very manly, honourable and kind-hearted young 
gentleman he always has been and always will be, until he ceases to be young any 
longer—though I don’t think there is much fear of his losing his good qualities with 
his youth. But, dear me! it did seem rather like flying in the face of Providence to 
throw a youth of three-and-twenty into the constant society of a charming young 
woman whom his aunt could not possibly wish him to marry, and that, too, in a 
watering-place, where there was neither hunting nor shooting, nor any other healthy 
out-door exercise for him to expend his superabundant vitality upon. Mr. Sidney 
was not in Sandsea at the time when Miss Devereux came among us, being absent 
upon a prolonged voyage to distant countries which it had been thought advisable for 
him to undertake after the conclusion of his university career ; but in the course of a 
few months he returned to his native land, and, as was only right and proper, he lost 
no time in reporting himself at Mansfield Lodge. It was right and proper for him to 
do so, because he had been left an orphan at an early age, and because, during three- 
fourths of his life, his Aunt Sarah had been to all intents and purposes his mother. 
He had inherited the family property in the Midlands, but, notwithstanding his long 
minority, he was hardly rich enough to reside upon it ; so that his home, so far as he 
could be said to havea home, was still at Mansfield Lodge. There could be no reason- 
able doubt that Miss Whitfield would leave him all she possessed ; but Miss Whitfield, 
like the rest of us, did not mean to die any sooner than she could help, and in the mean- 
time it was believed that she intended to marry her nephew to some lady of quality and 
fortune. Probably she cared more about the quality than the fortune—one or the other 
it was safe to assert that she would insist upon. And yet she was not afraid to engage 
Miss Devereux as her companion! Perhaps those with whom everything has always 
gone smoothly learn to despise risks which scare less fortunate mortals, and cannot 
believe that Heaven or Fortune would be audacious enough to play them a scurvy 
trick. 

Be that as it may, the very thing which I had foreseen from the outset occurred 
almost as soon as it could have occurred. Mr. Sidney, I am bound to say, took 
mighty little pains to disguise or deny it, and if he didn’t speak as plainly to his aunt 
as he did to me, that, I should imagine, was only because Miss Whitfield, in her 
dealings with him, had always acted upon the principle that it is good for young people 
to be laughed at. I don’t know whether it will strike readers as odd that a young 
gentleman who had fallen suddenly and desperately in love with a young lady should 
have chosen a humble bookseller for his confidant. If so, I may mention, by way of 
explanation, that I am rather fond of sea-fishing, and that Mr. Sidney and I had spent 
many a long and happy afternoon together on the bay in days gone by. Also that 
boys of all ranks are quick to understand and like those who understand and like 
them. 

Well, my dear Mr. Sidney was no longer a boy ; and I am sure his aunt could not 
have taken exception to anything that I said to him, in answer to the confession with 
which he was pleased to honour me. I pointed out to him, that it really wouldn’t do, 
and that he mustn’t think about it. Miss Devereux, I said, was doubtless all that he 
described her as being ; I had eyes to see and ears to hear ; she had been in the shop 
pretty frequently, upon one errand or another, and nobody could be more convinced 
than I was of her beauty, virtue, talent and charm. Still the fact remained that | 
knew absolutely nothing about her, except that she was Miss Whitfield’s companion. 
‘* And I take leave to doubt, sir,” I added, ‘‘ whether you do either. Though, to be 
sure, that is sufficient.” 

He asked me quite angrily whether I meant to insinuate that anything could possibly 
be known to Miss Devereux’s disadvantage. Mr. Sidney is a tall, strapping young 
fellow, with light brown hair and blue eyes, which flash like lightning upon any one 
who has been so unlucky as to offend him. I am not sure that he is, strictly speaking, 
handsome, but I am sure that he sometimes looks so. When I had made the apology 
which he seemed to expect of me, he recovered his habitual good humour, and 
said : 

‘* Sykes, you old duffer, I understand what you’re driving at. You don’t want to 
lose Aunt Sarah’s custom—and quite right too! Only you won’t lose it, because 
she’ll never suspect you of having egged me on to perpetrate what I suppose she is 
bound to call an act of folly. But, dash it all! I’m my own master, and I’m going 
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to take my own way—if I can get it. The question is whether I can. It’s Miss 
Devereux’s consent, not Aunt Sarah’s that I’m doubtful about, don’t you see ?” 

It certainly was no business of mine to encourage him, nor did I attempt to do so, 
unless you choose to call an assurance of my belief that Miss Devereux had no other 
admirer in the place, encouragement. I challenge any man or woman in Sandsea to 
prove me even remotely responsible for events against the occurrence of which Miss 
Whitfield ought to have had the common sense to protect herself. Who provided 
Miss Devereux with a riding-horse? And who permitted her nephew to escort the 
girl upon equestrian excursions over hill and dale in the neighbourhood? Upon my 
word, Miss Whitfield could have done no more than she did, if she had been deter- 
mined to bring about what she afterwards spoke of as an unparalleled enormity. As 
for me, I was a mere disinterested looker on. Personally, I hold, and am not ashamed 
of holding, that those who marry for love have a better chance of happiness and a 
better right to itthan those who marry from other motives ; but it is as absurd as it is 
false to assert that I ever allowed my premises to be made use of as a place of meeting 
by these two young persons. 


CHAPTER II. 


I BELIEVE | implied by what I said at the end of the last chapter that certain 
malevolent people have accused me of keeping a place of public rendezvous, rather 
than a bookseller’s shop ; and I may add that such accusations are particularly painful 
and offensive to me. It was my son George who, when we removed from our old 
quarters in High Street to our present more spacious premises on the Royal Parade, 
suggested that it would be an excellent plan to utilize the suite of apartments on the 
first story as reading and conversation rooms. I differed altogether from him. I 
said at once, ‘‘ If we do such a thing as that, you will very soon see what will come 
of it. Gentlemen who want to read the newspapers can join the club ; ladies never 
want to read the newspapers, except one or two of the weeklies, which they can take 
in for less than our subscription would cost them. No! you may depend upon it that 
the residents would have nothing to say to us, and that the class of visitors who 
would frequent our establishment would not be a class to reflect-credit upon us. We 
should have wives dropping in here to meet other people’s husbands, and husbands 
coming to meet other people’s wives, and our good name would suffer. Let us be 
satisfied with the business that we have got, and not descend to a lower level upon 
the chance of increasing it.” 

Truer and wiser words I never spoke; yet I ended by yielding, as I suppose old 
people almost always do end by yielding to young ones. It is out of all reason to 
imagine that our children can know as much as we do, but, somehow or other, we 
can’t free ourselves from a lurking suspicion that the world may have advanced rather 
more quickly than we have done, and that our conservative instincts may be sheer 
prejudice and stupidity. At any rate, I must do George the justice to admit that our 
reading-rooms have proved a remunerative speculation, and that was all he claimed 
for his idea. He said that, if we didn’t do it, somebody else would—which is probably 
true. I myself don’t like the reading-rooms, never have liked them, and never shall. 
I preferred the dingy old back-shop in High Street into which, when I was tired of 
serving customers, I could withdraw to pore over the ancient, dusty volumes which 
I love, and whither, every now and again, some other stray lover of books used to 
accompany me. But I don’t deny that the rooms are popular, nor will I pretend that 
they have done us any real injury with our regular customers, although, as | 
predicted would be the case, nasty things have been said as to what goes on 
there. 

It is a sore subject with me, and I was going to say more about it; but perhaps 
I had better not ; because, after all, it has not much to do with the story, and nobody 
cares to listen to the grievances of his or her neighbours. Of course it has something 
to do with the story, otherwise I shouldn’t have mentioned it at all. 

In my young days Sandsea used to be frequented by strangers only during the 
summer months, but some years ago an eminent London physician discovered that 
our mean winter temperature compares not unfavourably with that of Bournemouth, 
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Torquay and Penzance, while we are said to enjoy I forget how many more annual 
hours of sunshine than any other town within easy reach of the metropolis. So now 
it is in November, instead of in June, that the lodging-house keepers raise their rents, 
and as soon as the cold weather sets in I begin to look out for unfamiliar faces. The 
face of Mr. Frederick Carleton, which I saw for the first time across my counter one 
chilly afternoon in the late autumn, was not only unfamiliar to me, but was such a 
remarkably good-looking one that I hastened to ascertain its owner’s name, as well 
as any further scraps of information that might be obtainable respecting him. He 
was staying at the Royal Hotel, I found; he had intimated that he would probably 
occupy his present quarters for some months to come, and he had already made 
friends with several of our local young gentlemen, who had discovered that he played 
a very neat game of billiards and had put his name down for the club. 

Now, I am not going tosay what I think about the Sandsea Club and about those 
who may be seen, every afternoon, smoking and drinking in the bay-window of that 
establishment. The members very naturally consider themselves my betters, and if 
they were to read these words—but there is no fear of that, because they never read 
anything —they would no doubt remark that it was like my etcetera, etcetera cheek to 
make any observation at all respecting them. But I dare say that many who will 
honour me by perusing my brief tale know something about country clubs and will 
understand that, in order to be welcomed there, it is not indispensable to be such an 
individual as would be welcomed in the most exclusive circles. At ail events, there is 
now no reason why | should not proclaim with the utmost freedom the estimate which 
I at once formed of Mr. Frederick Carleton, and I take a certain pleasure in stating 
that I set him down unhesitatingly as a rascal. George is my witness that that is just 
what I pronounced him to be, and that the rebukes of my sapient juniors did not cause 
me to alter my mind. But I have never denied that his manners were as agreeable as 
his personal beauty was striking, and he was, I think, the most beautiful specimen of 
the male sex that I have ever set eyes upon. His beauty, it is true, was open to 
the charge of effeminacy, for he was short of stature and his bones were small; still 
one could not but admit that his features were perfect, and those dark blue eyes of his, 
with their long, curved lashes, had, I had no doubt, done plenty of execution in their 
time. They did not appeal to me, because they refused to meet my own sunken, 
washed-out orbs; nor did I like the set of his smooth-shaven lips, which, notwith- 
standing their classical form, conveyed to me an impression of selfishness, deceitfulness 
and cruelty. All this sounds a great deal to have noticed about a casual customer 
who came into the shop to buy a three-shilling novel and inquire at what hours the 
reading-rooms were open, and who was good enough to return on the following day 
for the purpose of entering himself as a monthly subscriber ; but Heaven, which has 
refused me a hundred valuable qualities, has dowered me with that of quick observation, 
and I have never desired to emulate the timid man in the parable who buried his one 
talent in a napkin. 

It soon became noised abroad in Sandsea that Mr. Carleton was a man of means, 
and possibly it may have been a consequence of that rumour that he so soon became 
popular. His popularity was, of course, no concern of mine; but what really did, | 
think, concern me a little was that he had not been long in the place before he con- 
trived to scrape acquaintance with Miss Devereux. It concerned me, I mean, inas- 
much as the acquaintance appeared to have been scraped under my roof, and I could 
feel no sort of certainty that Miss Whitfield either knew or approved of it. I could 
not at all agree with George, who said it was not our business to spy upon the ladies 
and gentlemen who patronized us. I may honestly declare that I have never in my 
life spied upon anybody ; but my firm belief is that there are occasions upon which it 
is both selfish and mischievous to ‘‘mind one’s own business,” and what was I to 
think when Miss Devereux took, all of a sudden, to visiting our reading-rooms after 
sundown, and when, as regularly as she appeared, Mr. Carleton strolled in and fol- 
lowed her up stairs? I willingly confess that I myself followed him once and that | 
saw them seated close together in a dark corner, engaged in earnest conversation. I 
thought at the time, and I think still, that 1 had a perfect right to discover whether 
my suspicions were correct or not ; but I did not overhear one word that they said, and 
I was careful to cough loudly as I stepped into the room to put the newspapers on the 
table straight. 

Ah, dearly beloved fellow-sinners, it is not I, believe me, who would wish to be 
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hard upon any of you! Full well I know the thoughtlessness, the innocence and the 
guilt of youth, and, were you all summoned before my judgment seat, the chances are 
that, remembering my own shortcomings, I should let nine-tenths of you off with a 
caution. But what use would there be in having experienced and outgrown the follies 
and perils of early life if we, who have reached smooth water, were to abstain from 
exhibiting danger-signals for the benefit of those who are still battling in 
darkness with the winds and waves? And should I not have been a selfish old 
rascal, had I allowed myself to be deterred by any fear of being thought 
impertinent from 
breathing a _ few 
words of respectful 
admonition to Miss 
Devereux ? 

At any rate I 
thought I ought to 
do so, and I did so. 
I can’t say that my 
observations were re- 
ceived in very good 
part. The young lady 
thanked me, in a lofty 
manner which was 
not habitual to her, 
for the interest which 
I appeared to take in 
her welfare, but pro- 
fessed herself unable 
to understand what 
was the exact risk 
against which I 
wished to put her 
upon her guard. Was 
I, she asked, under 
the impression that 
Miss Whitfield would 
disapprove of her 
speaking civilly to a 
stranger who had 
once rendered her the 
service of calling a 
cab fcr her when she 
had been caught in 
the rain? If so, per- 
haps my best plan 
would be to address 
my remarks to Miss | SAW THEM SEATED CLOSE TOGETHER. 

Whitfield. 

She didn’t want me to do that, though, and she practically admitted as much, after 
| had offered her an apologetic and explanatory statement. Looking over my head, 
(which, as I am not a tall man, she could just manage to do by standing on tiptoe), 
she said : 

‘** Really, Mr. Sykes, I don’t know, and don’t care to know, whether what you say 
about Mr. Carleton is true or false, but, from the kind way in which you have spoken 
about my books and—and about other things, I should think it would hardly give you 
any pleasure to insult me. And of course I should consider it a very gross insult if 
you were to go up to Mansfield Lodge and give my aunt what I am afraid must be 
your opinion of me. I suppose I cannot expect you to take my word for it that you 
have fallen into a rather vulgar and silly mistake.” 

Well, I didn’t know about the vulgarity, and I wasn’t so sure about the silliness, 
but I relieved her mind by declaring that I had no intention of seeking an interview 
with Miss Whitfield. After all, it might be true that she was not flirting with Mr. 
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Carleton, and it might nof be a matter of supreme importance if she was. In reality, 
her flirtation with Mr. Sidney was a matter of far greater importance; and perhaps, 
under all the circumstances, Mr. Sidney, had he been upon the spot, might have been 
trusted to keep at least as vigilant an eye upon her proceedings as I could. But he 
was not upon the spot just then, having been summoned off to London to hold a 
consultation with his men of business ; so that, on the whole, it seemed wisest to 
remain quiescent and await his return. 

Mr. Sidney was absent rather longer than he had expected to be, for he had many 
friends, and I suppose that a young gentleman who is an excellent shot may find it 
difficult to refuse tempting invitations, even when he is in love. By the time that he 
came back, Mr. Carleton, having been out with the hounds more than once on a hired 
horse, having joined in several local football matches, and having convinced the mem- 
bers of our little yacht club that he knew something about sailing a boat, had quite 
established his reputation as ‘‘a real good all-round fellow.” I quote the words of 
Captain Gibbs, the secretary of the Sandsea Club, who passes amongst us for a 
shrewd man of the world and a high authority on all social subjects. Nobody, I am 
sure, would think of describing Mr. Sidney as a shrewd man of the world, but then 
he is a gentleman, and for that reason, perhaps, he notices details which would not be 
unlikely to escape the attention of Captain Gibbs. Some days after I had heard that 
he was Once more an inmate of his aunt’s establishment he looked in and mentioned, 
quite incidentally, that a good many men had spoken to him about ‘‘an individual of 
the name of Carleton, whom they seem to consider no end of a dog;” after which 
he honoured me by inquiring what was my personal impression of the individual 
alluded to. Of course I couldn’t give him a perfectly straightforward answer ; every- 
body will understand the scruples that I necessarily felt about telling him that, despite 
my respectful remonstrance, Miss Devereux continued to meet him almost daily in 
our reading-rooms. Taking all things into consideration, I could only permit myself 
to say: 

‘* Well, sir, I have nothing against Mr. Carleton, whom I know merely as a winter 
visitor who has paid his subscription in advance, but, since you ask me, I will take 
the liberty to remark to you in confidence, that he does not strike me as a gentleman 
of high birth.” 

‘**In other words,” returned Mr. Sidney, ‘‘ you think him a beastly cad. That’s 
just what I think myself. Not that it matters, for I don’t suppose I shall see much 
of him, and if he suits these men down here, they’re very welcome to his company, 
so far as 1 am concerned. He has a rather cheeky, offensive sort of manner, but 
that makes no odds to me, because I shall clear out of this before long. [I'll tell you 
what it is, Sykes ; I’ve more than half a mind to be off to Australia again by the next 
steamer.” 

He had already been to Australia in the course of his travels, and I had gathered 
from his previous comments upon the manners and customs of the Antipodeans that 
he had no overwhelming desire to revisit them; but I could guess what his reasons 
were for wishing to quit Sandsea, and such is his simplicity of character that he 
stated them in unequivocal language, without waiting for any encouragement. Miss 
Devereux, it seemed, had snubbed him; he had made advances whicn had been more 
than coldly received ; he was pretty sure now that she did not, and never would, care 
for him ; and, that being so, he thought the best thing he could do was to go away. 
Didn’t I think so too? 

Undoubtedly I did think so; although my reasons for thinking so may not have 
been precisely the same as his. It had evidently not yet occurred to him to be jealous 
of the ‘‘ beastly cad ;” nor could I believe that he had any real cause for jealousy. If 
Miss Devereux was the well-bred young lady that she appeared to be, she could not 
possibly be in love with Mr. Carleton, while, upon the supposition that she was not 
what she appeared to be, she must surely perceive that Mr. Sidney Whitfield was a 
far more eligible suitor than an unknown personage who might or might not be 
wealthy. What my good or my evil genius prompted me to remark, after a prolonged 
pause, was: 

** You are the best judge of your own affairs, sir ; but you know the proverb about 
faint hearts and fair ladies.” 

I suppose I must have been thinking more of the poor girl than I was of him, 
I don’t defend the advice that I gave him, which may very likely have been bad 
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advice ; only I am entitled to plead, as an extenuating circumstance, the well-known 
fact that people who ask for advice never mean to take it. I can, at all events, 
answer for it that, at the present time of writing, Mr. Sidney would laugh to scorn 
anybody who might suggest that he gave up his idea of sailing for Australia out of 
deference to the promptings or gibes of an obscure old bookseller. 


CHAPTER III. 


ONE may be obscure and old, and a respectable country bookseller to boot, with- 
out thereby acquiring any right to take liberties. That, upon the face of it, sounds 
like a self-evident proposition. Yet age and obscurity have their privileges; and 
perhaps the position which I have for so many years occupied in Sandsea, together 
with the marked kindness and condescension manifested towards me by most of our 
leading families, may have tempted me, on this or that occasion, to allow a somewhat 
too free rein to my tongue. 

Such, at least, was, I fear, the opinion of Miss Devereux, with whom I had no 
more pleasant little chats after the failure of my well-meant homily. Miss Devereux 
was a haughty young lady, and I thought none the worse of her being so (since 
haughtiness is excusable in dependent gentlewomen if it is excusable in anybody) ; 
but I confess that it grieved me to see her march through the shop without appearing 
to notice my respectful bow ; because, after all, she might have understood that I had 
been actuated by the best motives, even if it were true that I had fallen into ‘‘a silly 
and vulgar mistake.” Besides, | had apologized. 

After Mr. Sidney’s return, however, her visits to our establishment became a good 
deal less frequent ; and sorely puzzled I was to decide whether this was a simple 
instance of cause and effect, or whether (as I sincerely trusted might be the case) she 
had taken my humble remonstrance to heart, while affecting to despise it. She did 
once or twice meet Mr. Carleton again in the reading-rooms, but, as far as I was 
able to observe, their interviews were brief, and I thought it might very well be that 
she intended to drop his acquaintance by and by, though she was too proud to turn 
her back upon him abruptly at my bidding. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sidney seemed to be quite unconscious of any reasons that he 
might have for jealousy, and I presume that she must have relented after her first 
discouraging reception of him, for 1 saw them riding past our windows together almost 
every afternoon. In order to do that, they could not very well have helped riding 
past the club windows also; nor could Mr. Carleton, who was mostly in the club when 
he was not sauntering up and down the Parade and listening to the band, very well have 
helped catching sight of the couple. Now this, one would have imagined, ought to 
have made Mr. Carleton jealous; yet he did not look so, and when he failed to 
encounter Miss Devereux in our reading-rooms he presented no appearance of morti- 
fication or disappointment. Was he sure of her, or was he merely indifferent? I 
could not for the life of me tell: all I felt convinced of was that there was more in his 
and Miss Devereux’s mutual relations than met the eye. Inquisitiveness, as I believe 
I have already mentioned, is a vice wholly foreign to my nature ; but I ask any candid 
reader of these words to say whether he or she would not have been perplexed by 
such a condition of affairs as I have described, and whether he or she would not have 
desired, in the interest of everybody concerned, to get at the truth. Here you have 
an indigent young lady-companion of great personal beauty, an eligible young gentle- 
man living in the same house with her, and a doubtful sort of adventurer whom she 
has fallen into the habit of meeting on the sly. The situation, together with its 
probable results, is, of course, elementary ; but how would you account for the cool- 
ness with which the adventurer took things? And, above all, how would you account 
for the apparent indigence of a young lady whose pen should by rights have been 
bringing her in more than enough money to keep her in comfort and independence ? 
That, I confess, was the problem which chiefly bothered me ; because, after all, one 
must not expect to understand at a glance what women are driving at in their dealings 
with the simpler sex. 

That problem, I say, bothered me; for it stands to reason that a bookseller must 
have some acquaintance with the market value of books, and Miss Devereux’s 
writings were not of that class for which some folks are willing to pay £100 in hard 
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cash, whilst others would not care to have them at a gift. Miss Whitfield very likely 
would not have deigned to honour her niece’s works with a place upon her book- 
shelves ; but there were other works—possibly of no greater intrinsic worth—for 
which she was by no means reluctant to pay the price that I have named, and from 
time to time it used to happen that one of these fell into my hands. Then, asin duty 
bound, I let my kind patroness have the first refusal of a windfall, and walked up 
to Mansfield Lodge, carrying it under my arm. Such an errand chanced to take 
me to Miss Whitfield’s door one fine, mild afternoon in December ; and the message 
which I sent to her through her butler insured my immediate admittance into the 
library where she was sitting. 

Miss Whitfield is a tall, stout lady, with iron-grey hair, a hook nose, and a manner 
which those who see her for the first time are apt to consider alarming; but there is 
really nothing either in her appearance or her character to frighten a man whose con- 
science is at ease and whom long experience has inured to her little ways. So I only 
smiled when she called me a ‘‘ horrid old thief,” and, grabbing the volumes out of my 
hand, pretended to examine them with the sharp eye of a connoisseur. Dear me! if 
I were as easily taken in as she is, I should have been upon the parish years and 
years ago. 

I am not going to dwell upon the particulars of the transaction which ensued, for 
these would interest nobody except bibliophiles, and would, besides, be wholly irrele- 
vant. I will only mention that my profit was but a modest one, and that, when I had 
parted with a book which it would have paid me far better to keep, Miss Whitfield 
was in the best of good humours. 

** Well, Sykes,” said she, ‘‘and what is your opinion of this new niece of mine? 
You and she have struck up an alliance, I hear. I knew you would; and I know you 
must be dying to discover what can have induced me to take such a queer species of 
companion.” 

Naturally, I did not choose to plead guilty to a charge which was only uttered for 
the purpose of provoking me; still less did I feel disposed to-admit that my alliance 
with Miss Devereux had ceased to be a close one; but I thought myself justified in 
replying : 

**Since you honour me by asking my opinion, madam, it is that your niece is a 
singularly beautiful and attractive young lady; and I have always been given to 
understand that companions of that species are a good deal in request.” 

‘** But not by old crones like me, eh? Oh, I perceive the significance of your in- 
sinuation, my good Sykes, and you needn’t trouble yourself to screw up your mouth 
and eyes in that grotesque way. What you mean is—Sidney. Isn’t it now?” 

‘* Madam,” I answered, ‘‘ 1 should never have dreamt of presuming so far.” 

**Ycou would, and you did; you would presume to any extent. All the same, you 
are mistaken. Of course I saw the danger as plainly as you do; but it was one of 
those dangers which can’t be avoided and had better be dealt with in a straightforward 
fashion. I really couldn’t leave the girl any longer with those people in Essex, who 
were positively ill-treating her, and 1 couldn’t forbid Sidney to enter my house. So 
the only sensible course to pursue was to let them fall in love, if they had a mind to 
it. Very likely they won’t, as they haven’t been stimulated by opposition ; and if they 
do, I can’t help it. I sha’n’t let them marry; and I am mistress here, as I suspect 
that they are both of them pretty well aware. Depend upon it, Sykes, you can’t 
drive with too light a hand when you hold the reins and the whip. I say this to 
relieve your mind and to restrain your exuberant speech within bounds. Miss Whit- 
field really isn’t an old fool, and you won’t increase your reputation for sagacity by 
telling your customers that she is.” 

She must have known perfectly well that I am not in the habit of making such 
speeches to my customers, and it was not worth my while to protest against an 
unmeaning calumny. The truth evidently was that she had less confidence in her 
arbitrary power than she professed to have, and that she would be glad to hear from 
me any results of personal observation that I might be inclined to impart to her. 
Well, I wasn’t inclined to say much. In one sense, I was on her side, but in 
another sense I was—as I think every decent man ought to be—on the side of youth 
and innocence. It is true that I had certain misgivings as to Miss Devereux’s inno- 
cence ; but, in the absence of positive proof, I was bound to allow her the benefit of 
the doubt, and indeed her chances of ever becoming Mr. Sidney’s wife were so slight 
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that an impartial outsider would have departed from his impartiality had he essayed tu 
lessen them. So I limited myself to the reply of : 

‘* Madam, you are doubtless the best judge of matters which concern yourself and 
your family. I had always been given to understand that your nephew was inde- 
pendent of you; but if that is not so, he will of course have to consult your 
wishes when he begins to think 
of marrying.” 

Some ladies—I will not say 
most ladies, because I hate to give 
offence—have a very unreasonable 
habit of quarrelling with every man 
who declines to say what he has 
been invited to say. Miss Whit- 
field could not have turned upon 
me more angrily if 1 had forgotten 
myself, instead of having used the 
most respectful and deferential 
language at my command. 

«‘ You are extremely imperti- 
nent, Sykes,” said she; ‘‘but I 
submit to your impertinence be- 
cause I am accustomed to it, and 
because, if I didn’t buy books from 
you, I should have all the bother 
of going up to London to get what 
I want. It isn’t my way to submit 
to impertinence from people who 
can offer me no equivalent, though ; 
and if Sidney imagines himself in- 
dependent of me, he had better try 
to do without me, that’s all. You 
are welcome to repeat that to him. 
As for Beatrice Devereux, I take 
it that she is about as dependent 
upon me as one human being can 
be upon another. Moreover, she 
is a good girl, and she may be 
trusted not to play the idiot. Now, 
I won’t detain you any longer, 
Sykes. I dare say you would like 
to look at the chrysanthemums 
before you go, although the best 
of them are over.” 

1 did want to see the chrysan- 
themums. In my humble way, and 
with my restricted facilities, I am 
a grower of those plants, and Miss 
Whitfield’s gardener is sometimes 
kind enough to supply me with 
a few cuttings. I therefore 
profited by the permission sO THEY WERE STANDING UNDER A SPREADING CEDAR-TREE. 
obligingly extended to me, and 
shortly afterwards I was deep in conversation with Burrows, the gardener, who 
conducted me through the conservatories and pointed out to me, in the fading 
light, some of his recent triumphs. He had some truly magnificent specimens 
of *‘Edwin Molyneux” to show me, and his incurved varieties were, I re- 
member, particularly good; but I could not at the time give him the undivided 
attention which I should have liked to give, because I was so preoccupied with 
meditations upon Miss Whitfield’s statements. The worst of it was that she was 
bound to win. She might be a little uncomfortable, and I was pretty sure that she 
was ; yet the fact remained that her hand was full of trumps. She had it in her power 
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to cut Mr. Sidney off with a shilling, and really Mr. Sidney could not afford to be so 
cut off. She had it in her power to dismiss Miss Devereux, and I was forced to the 
conclusion—inexplicable though that conclusion might be—that Miss Devereux could 
not afford to be dismissed. Under the circumstances, what could be more obvious 
than that an irrational love-affair would eventually be recognized as such by the two 
persons concerned in it ? 

I don’t mind confessing that these reflections saddened me. Very likely I may have 
become demoralized by the number of novels that I have read. I have opportunities 
for reading all the new novels, and I take advantage of them, and the only ones that 
I really like are those that end happily. In actual life one begins, rather than ends 
with a marriage, and many marriages turn out badly, and an ounce of common sense 
is worth a ton of romance. Nevertheless, common sense is commonplace, while 
romance is delightful ; and one can’t help going on hoping against hope that here and 
there a man and a woman may be found who have courage enough to put into practice 
the notions which we all nominally entertain and admire. After that admission of 
sentimentality on my part, nobody, I feel sure, will be surprised to hear how deeply 
shocked and perturbed I was by a spectacle which met my eyes as soon as I had taken 
leave of Burrows and was cautiously making my way down one of the steep garden- 
paths in the twilight. Consistency must not be looked forin mortal man; ngr | 
suspect, would any reader of mine have been a whit less startled than I was at 
discovering Mr. Sidney Whitfield with his arm round Miss Devereux’s waist. 

They were standing under a spreading cedar-tree, and they were not disturbed by 
my approach. It is true that, the moment I caught sight of them, I stepped on to the 
grass; that was the least I could do, and I am glad to think that I did not give them 
the fright they deserved. But let no one suppose that I lingered for a single instant in 
the hope of overhearing what they were saying to one another. Whatever I may be, | 
am no eavesdropper ; and if I did ascertain that Miss Devereux was in tears and that 
she was declaring her inability to do something or other that was being demanded of 
her, that was only because I couldn’t possibly help it. Well might she weep, poor 
thing !—and well might she declare that she was unable to plight her troth to Mr. 
Sidney! For that, I presumed, was what he was asking her todo. At the same time, 
she ought never to have allowed him to make such a request. That was my mental 
summing up of the situation, as I let myself out noiselessly through the garden-gate ; 
and very certain I am that a!l fathers, mothers, guardians and other persons of mature 
years will agree with me. 


(To be continued.) 
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T is a common saying among those who praise the cld times that the age of great 
singers has passed—that the vocal artists of to-day are, when compared with their 
forerunners, a degenerate race. Facts and arguments not without strength might be 
urged in support of this contention. It is true, for example, that the kind of music 
which exacts great technical skill has largely gone out of fashion. Nobody calls for 
the florid airs of Rossini, and, partially on that account, very few are competent to 
sing them. We must also consider that, in this eager, impatient age, not many vocal 
students are found willing to go through the prolonged drudgery which mastery of the 
art demands. These and other causes tend inevitably to such degradation of vocalism as 
is implied in a lower average of technical skill. But, of all countries calling themselves 
musical, England has the least cause to 
complain, and the reason is not obscure. 
The Continental singer is mainly an 
operatic artist, whose allegiance is shared 
by acting, stage declamation, and vocal- 
ization pure and simple ; the last of the 
three being more and more an indifferent 
quantity owing to the prominence which 
modern lyric drama gives to the second. 
Quite another state of things everywhere 
prevailed in the days of the Pastas, 
Catalanis and Malibrans, who were 
expected to be great singers first and 
allowed to be anything they pleased 
afterwards. And quite another state 
of things prevails in England at the 
present moment, though for somewhat 
different reasons. The English singer is 
mainly a concert artist, owing an un- 
divided allegiance to the claims of 
the concert platform. His greatest 
triumphs spring from vocal excellence 
in oratorio and kindred forms of ele- 
vated music, while the works with which 
he is principally concerned are those MADAME ALBANI. 
written by great masters at a time when 
vocal music and vocalization were of supreme importance. Take, for instance, 
the works of Handel, and, by way of a single example, his Messiah. We 
cannot over-estimate the value of the ‘‘ sacred oratorio” as a conservator of the 
vocal art in this country. Airs like ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” ‘‘ Every valley,” and ‘*‘ Why 
do the nations” demand a vocalist, and to the degree of technical merit they exact 
every English singer must attain or fail in his profession. Hence the satisfactory 
measure of skill which exists amongst us, in contrast to unquestionable decadence 
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elsewhere. Hence, also, the fact that we can point with just pride to such competent 
singers as those whose portraits accompany the present remarks. 

Marie Louise Cécilia Emma La Jeunesse (Madame Albani-Gye), in virtue of her 
birth as a British subject and her long residence in this country, may be claimed as an 
English singer. Phraseology in such cases is somewhat loose, and, perhaps, neces- 
sarily so; but, as a matter of strict truth, Madame Albani belongs to us only by reason 
of birth on British territory, and entrance, through marriage, into an English family. 
The French claim her as a daughter of their race, and her artistic foster-mother is the 
Empire State of New York, from the official capital of which she derives her pseu- 
donym. By the way, how few of the musical artists who confer distinction upon 
this country belong to the Anglo-Saxon element in our very mixed community! 
They are of Irish, or Scotch, or Welsh origin, or they come to us from the cosmo- 
politan influences of America, and it is true that, while we can claim some of the best 
as our Own, we owe more to the finer artistic organization and emotional susceptibility of 
the Celt. This is particularly the case with regard to composers. Take from us the 
creative musicians who are not of pure Anglo-Saxon origin—that is to say, Mackenzie, 
Stanford, Parry, McCunn, Cowen, Sullivan—and we are poor indeed. Madame Albani, 
French by descent, is of American and Italian training. In 1864, when the future prima 
donna was fourteen years old, her father removed from Montreal to Albany, and thus 
brought the young girl within the range of circumstances which have done a good 
deal for vocal art. Very many of the American singers who are known to us on this 
side rose to distinction through the ‘‘ quartet” which is so conspicuous a feature in 
the musical equipment of American churches. Congregations pride themselves upon 
the professional ladies and gentlemen who relieve the exercises of devotion with 
charming music, and it is not unusual for them, in the case of exceptional ability, to 
provide the means of thorough training. This happened with Emma La Jeunesse, 
who, not long after her father’s settlement in Albany, entered the choir of the Catholic 
cathedral. Her artistic organization and impulse, and her nascent talent as a vocalist, 
soon attracted attention. It was not difficult to see that here were gifts which, if 
matched by corresponding acquirements, would result in a singer probably of very 
high rank. The customary steps were taken, and the father of the young singer 
was soon able to place his daughter, first, under Duprez, in Paris, and next, under 
Lamperti, in Milan. 

This is not a biographical sketch of Madame Albani, or it would now be our duty 
to trace the artist’s progress, step by step, from Lamperti’s lesson-room to the chief 
lyric stages and concert platforms of the world. Particulars of this sort are readily 
obtainable, and we shall refer only to her début (April 2, 1872) on the stage of 
Covent Garden Theatre, under the auspices of the late Mr. Frederic Gye. Many who 
were present on that occasion can recall the appearance of the young Canadian as she 
first stepped upon the stage, wearing the simple costume of Bellini’s Sleep-walker. A 
fair, slight girl, with the fresh bloom of youth upon her; somewhat tremulous and 
shrinking in the face of so great an ordeal—she was altogether an interesting figure, 
and had, before opening her mouth to sing, secured the sympathy of the coldest and 
least responsive opera audience in Europe. Mdlle. Albani’s vocalization completed 
that which her aspect and bearing began. Some cautious critics waited to hear more, 
but the public as a whole needed no further assurance of exceptional powers than 
was afforded by the pure tones of the newcomer’s voice (which had not then its present 
force and volume), by the technical excellence of her vocal method, by the certainty 
and brilliancy of her execution in florid music, and by the obvious warmth of feeling 
and strength of impulse that gave to her singing the human expression without which 
a vocal artist is only a more or less imperfect instrument. From that night the 
future of Mdlle. Albani in this country was looked upon as assured, and everyone 
knows that the most sanguine expectations then formed have since been justified. 
After twenty years of steady work before the British public, the Canadian artist holds 
her own against the competition of younger and fresher rivals. Circumstances have 
made her appearances in opera less frequent tan of old, but both on the lyric stage 
and in the concert-room the first position, as far as England is concerned, belongs to 
the débutante of 1872. If we ask ourselves how this proud place has so long been 
maintained in despite of newer attractions and the inevitable results of wear and tear, 
an answer must take into account the personal sympathy which, with the British 
public, goes almost as far as critical judgment in fixing a singer’s status. As a new 
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aspirant for distinction Albani early succeeded in making herself personally accept- 
able, and from that time to the present the entire blamelessness of her life, in every 
aspect, has not only stopped the mouth of detraction, but given occasion for all the 
praise that public and private virtue can deserve. These facts must not be overlooked 
when the object is fully to account for the position which Madame Albani has so long 
retained. But a good woman, merely as such, will not be accepted as a great artist, 
and Madame Albani owes her place in the musical world chiefly to qualities which are 
a great artist’s distinguishing mark. Of her voice and vocal excellence it is un- 
necessary to speak; with these are allied all the faculties belonging to an exquisite 
musical organization. Her entire nature responds to the appeal of her art, and when 
she sings we have no mere cold reflection of 
a composer’s thoughts, but the feelings and 
impulses of a nature which those thoughts have 
stirred to the depths. This native passion in 
combination with distinguished vocal attain- 
ments gives Madame Albani her power. It may 
also account for certain defects, such as 
frequent exaggeration of emphasis and manner. 
A sensitive organization is apt to run away 
with its possessor, and when Madame Albani 
seems to be making appeals ad captandum, or 
striving to ‘*put down” those who may be 
singing with her, it is well to ask whether 
these appearances are not due rather to hot 
impulse than cold calculation. Anyhow, we 
have in this artist a remarkable singer, who 
will undoubtedly live in the history of music, 
and that for purely artistic reasons. 

Madame Lillian Nordica is a typical example 
of the ‘‘ American girl” as found in the ways 
of music. The early stages of her career 
correspond pretty much with those of Madame 
Albani. Natural gifts and graces, personal sia ePCT Ft 
and artistic, brought her into notice at home, silane re 
and secured ample encouragement to study and 
experience abroad. Nor does the parallelism end here. The steps of the New England 
artist, like those of the Canadian prima donna, were early directed to the Old Country, 
and both have acquired rank, not only onthe lyric stage, but in the concert-room. Itis 
unnecessary to set up a comparison between the artistic qualities of the two ladies. 
Enough that, while one occupies the most brilliant position open to her amongst us 
the other goes on strengthening her hold upon public favour, and, to all appearance, 
will continue to do so till the object of a reasonable ambition has been attained. We 
have spoken of Madame Nordica as a typical example of a product largely ‘‘ raised”’ 
in, and liberally exported from, her native land. She is well provided with the special 
charm of appearance and manner which American girls carry into their various fields 
of activity (including the matrimonial market), and that makes them such formidable 
rivals of our own native article in the paths of art. Charm should by no means be 
overlooked in estimating the qualifications of a female singer, who, if she have an 
engaging presence and a sympathetic manner, finds her way into the favour of the 
public far more easily than a better artist not so endowed. The case of Madame 
Nordica is clearly a case in point. This Boston lady makes friends of all who look 
upon her pleasant face, and mark the frank, engaging cordiality of a manner as free 
from undue assumption as from chilling restraint. Her qualities as an artist are mainly 
those most readily seen and easily appreciated. Great singers, like all highly gifted 
ministers of art, no matter what its kind, have their moments of inspiration, when 
we are conscious of subtle power emanating from the depths of their nature. Madame 
Nordica does not astonish and move us by displays of this sort. Her singing varies 
as little as her smiling face, and is no less agreeable, thanks to the pure “mére of her 
voice and the refinement of her execution. Madame Nordica is, in short, what 
concert-goers of her own sex call a ‘‘nice” singer. She brings to every platform 
her own welcome, the public look at her as much as they listen to her, and, on 
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retiring, she leaves behind an agreeable consciousness that two senses out of the five 
have had a pleasant time. 

The artist now known as Mrs. Henschel—Miss Lillian Bailey in her pre-matri- 
monial days—-is another importation from 
America, but in her case the word typical can 
hardly, perhaps, be used. She is more essen- 
tially an artist than the average ‘‘ American 
girl” who takes to music, and appears more 
satisfied to be judged by her art alone. There 
is nothing adventitious about Mrs. Henschel. 
That she has a charming appearance is no fault 
of hers, and none can accuse her of a dispo- 
sition to play it offupon the public. The little 
feminine artifices so often resorted to by ladies 
in her position she seems to disdain. In point 
of fact, Mrs. Henschel conveys the idea of a 
singer by whom personality is kept in the 
background that music might be all in all. 
Her entrance on the platform suggests this in 
its perfect freedom from fussiness, self-asser- 
tion, and apparent expectancy of a note of 
admiration. Self-contained, modest, quiet, she 
is there as the servant of an art which can 
gain nothing by the attention its interpreters 
draw to themselves through other than purely 
Ti. artistic means. Mrs. Henschel’s singing is 
ELLIOTT AND FRY, PHOTO quite in accord with the impression conveyed by 

MRS, HENSCHEL. her manner. She makes vocal music of the 
purest type. Abstract music it may not be 
called, in the sense that a melody played upon an organ is abstract, because, if there 
be one quality more noticeable than another, it is the human feeling which speaks 
through every tone and phrase. The artist 
reproduces the idea of the composer with 
studied fidelity, but it reaches us quivering, so 
to speak, with her own sensibility and coloured 
by her own natural impulse. At the same 
time the machinery through which this result 
is produced challenges no attention. There 
are no exaggerated mannerisms — there is 
nothing which suggests the obtrusion of the 
singer’s self upon the notice of an audience. 
In justice it should be said that this is not 
very uncommon among English vocalists, who 
fully share the national dislike of personal 
demonstrativeness. It often happens, how- 
ever, that with quietude of manner goes cold- 
ness of expression, and the peculiarity in Mrs. 
Henschel’s case is its combination with ex- 
pression sufficiently warm and full for whatever 
music may be in hand. The limits of this 
artist’s physical powers have naturally proved 
an obstacle to distinction in works which, like 
many oratorios, make heavy demands upon a 
singer’s energy and strength. Mrs. Henschel me 
is heard at her best in the interpretation of ELLIOTT AXD FRY, PHOTO. 
songs such as those in the programmes of the MR. GEORGE HENSCHEL. 
delightful recitals given by her jointly with , 
her husband. Here nothing is out of proportion. Artist and subject are in entire 
accord, and the result is about as perfect in its way as exacting taste can desire ; the 
pure voice, exquisite refinement of style, and no less admirable finish of execution 
being, as regards purposes of expression, what the fine Toledo blade is in the hands of 
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an accomplished swordsman. It may be doubted whether we have ever known, in the 
domain of the classical lyric, a more acceptable singer than Mrs. Henschel. 

Few singers of the day have done more useful work than Miss Anna Williams 
during the eighteen years over which her public career has extended. It is a remark- 
able tribute to the force of genuine merit and to public perception thereof, that, when- 
ever arduous and responsible work has to be done, this lady is generally engaged to do 
it. She is invaluable at musical festivals, where she bears a full share of the ‘‘ heat 
and burden of the day,” and stands prepared not only to sing her own music, but that 
of any soprano who may happen to make default. A striking instance of this readi- 
ness appeared at the Birmingham Festival of 1891. Madame Albani had been en- 
gaged to ‘‘ create” the chief soprano part in 
several of the new works, but, at almost the 
last moment, was laid aside by illness. Hap- 
pily, Miss Anna Williams, in her capacity as 
second principal, was at hand, and to her good 
nature the committee appealed for help in the 
emergency. The artist had not then studied 
the music allotted to her sick colleague, but, 
confident in often-tried powers, she undertook 
the task and discharged it with perfect success. 
A souvenir of that brilliant effort is the dia- 
mond star presented to her at the close of the 
Festival by the grateful committee, and now 
often proudly worn, as it should be, in the 
concert-room. The secret of Miss Williams’s 
resourcefulness and value must, of course, be 
looked for in her musicianship—the quality 
which has enabled her to win and keep a high 
place, despite the fact that she is not a showy 
singer, and that her voice neither lends itself to 
purposes of mere display, nor very readily to 
the expression of changeful emotions. But 
these drawbacks, such as they are, have no 
importance in comparison with the great ad- W. AND D, DOWNEY, PHOTO. 
vantage of being always ready and sure, MISS ANNA WILLIAMS. 
always acceptable to audiences who admire 
‘* pluck” and are grateful for services gallantly rendered. Miss Williams is a boon 
to composers and conductors of nervous temperament. They can recall many a 
moment of agony due to artists who plunge into dangerous ways trusting for safety 
more to luck than knowledge. But their experience of Miss Anna Williams does not 
involve recollection of a single apprehensive tremor. The artist is a musician and a 
conscientious one to boot. She never comes before the public unprepared, and never 
quits the platform without leaving behind her a consciousness of good work well done. 
It may be added that Miss Williams, unlike the vast majority of our English singers, 
is a Londoner born and bred. When some Fuller of the future comes to write of 
metropolitan worthies he should distinctly give her a place. 

It is worth remembering in any notice of Miss Marguerite (Margaret) Macintyre 
that she belongs to a race which has sent remarkably few recruits to the ranks of emi- 
nent vocalists. Nobody need be surprised that the Anglo-Saxon element in Scottish 
nationality remains comparatively sterile, but the Gaelic people should be rich in song 
and in the imaginativeness that finds expression through creative art. Yet the reputa- 
tion of Scotland in the higher walks of music has still to be made. Nay, that is 
hardly the way to put it. Weshould have said that Scotland’s reputation is beginning 
to be made now that Mackenzie and McCunn are doing conspicuous work as com- 
posers, and a daughter of the McIntyres holds a place of honour in our lyric theatres 
and concert-rooms. Miss Macintyre’s artistic career began too recently, and has been 
too conspicuous, to make needful any retrospect here. But the reader may be re- 
minded that she became a public vocalist under specially favourable circumstances. 
As a lady by birth and station, Miss Macintyre had the benefit of social influence, to 
say nothing of personal advantages such as favourably move an audience. Better 
than all, perhaps, was the possession of a glorious voice, young, fresh, full, sym- 
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pathetic, and capable of any effect within the compass of the vocal art. Whether or 
no the fair artist’s career will bear out the promise of its beginning remains for proof, 
but unquestionably she has gained of late in impulse and in power of emotional ex- 
pression. This development was strikingly 
shown in her singing as the heroine of Sulli- 
van’s Jvanhoe, but then, as at other times, 
suggested the possibility of danger. The 
sincerity with which Miss Macintyre does her 
work, the intensity of her utterance and the 
unsparing use made of her grand high notes, 
must be admired at the moment ; but a doubt 
follows on the point of prudence, since the 
vocal organs are not a mechanism of wood or 
brass which, when worn out, can be renewed. 
It is natural, however, for an artist in the 
strength of youth and the flush of success to 
be somewhat reckless of means, and it may 
be hoped that the gifted Scotswoman will 
soon pass through this phase to one in which 
her fine qualifications, if regulated in their use 
by good judgment and supported by a resolve 
that study shall give them fair play, will secure 
all the honours within the scope of justifiable 
ambition. 
Miss Hilda Wilson was born in Monmouth, 
‘< A : Ff Se but spent most of her early years in the city of 
STEREOSCOPIC CO. PHOTO Gloucester, to which place her parents removed 
MISS MARGARET MACINTYRE. when she was quite young. There is no reason 
to believe that this lady has inherited the musi- 
cal gifts which more especially distinguish her, yet not only is she well endowed in that 
respect, but several other members of the family also. Two brothers anda sister have 
adopted the profession of music, so that, like 
the Hanns and the Carroduses, the Wilson 
household could, at need, sustain a concert 
without help from beyond their own circle. 
Miss Wilson, who will undoubtedly succeed 
Madame Patey as first English contralto, is a 
striking instance of the way in which ability 
sometimes comes to the front despite un- 
favourable circumstances. She spent her girl- 
hood in the enjoyment of very few advantages, 
either social or artistic ; but the gifts that were 
hers shone through the darkness and attracted 
the notice which is all that in such cases should 
be needful as a preliminary to their due culti- 
vation. When, at length, the road to pro- 
fessional life lay open, the young contralto had ‘{ 
to make her way mainly by sheer force of 
talent. Gloucester, it is true, has always 
been ready with a helping hand, and Miss 
Wilson owes much to her appearances at the 
triennial festivals in that city. But elsewhere 
the odds stood against her. She came on the 
scene when Madame Patey was in the zenith 
of her power, and Madame Trebelli was still ELLIS, PHOTO 
a formidable rival, to say nothing of artists MISS HILDA WILSON, 
who, though less important, were secure in a 
position gained. Miss Wilson, nevertheless, made steady progress into public favour— 
not rapid or brilliant progress, since a concert contralto can hardly expect to take the 
world by storm, that triumph being reserved for sopranos and tenors, and for very few of 
them. But a pure and expressive voice; a style which suits English ideas of what 
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concert singing should be, and a measure of artistic intelligence and feeling such as is 
equal to any task—these are qualifications that operate surely and certainly towards 
distinction. So in Miss Wilson’s case. The young contralto, making no fuss, but 
modestly achieving whatever task was confided to her, worked her way through the 
ranks of her rivals, and now enjoys universal esteem and confidence as a capable and 
trustworthy artist. Like Miss Anna Williams, and for much the same reason, she is 
greatly in demand at musical festivals, where, in the interpretation of new works, her 
technical attainments and general trustworthiness are very valuable qualities. 

Madame Janet Monach Patey, although she makes fewer appearances now than 
before her recent visit to Australia, remains at the head of English contraltos. Her 
musical gifts were recognized at an early 
period, and, when quite young, she sang 
publicly at various concerts. This was in an 
amateur capacity, and as an amateur she some- 
times took more or less conspicuous parts at 
the concerts given by Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
Choir, of which body she was a member. 
Many a concert-goer of near upon thirty years 
ago remembers the Miss Janet Whytock whose 
remarkable contralto voice was in itself a 
reason why she should embark upon a pro- 
fessional career. To that course everything 
pointed and all circumstances surely tended. 
The change was made about 1865, when Miss 
Whytock went on a provincial tour with a 
party led by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. 
In 1866, Miss Whytock married Mr. J. G. 
Patey, a vocalist and musician of no mean 
attainments, under whose intelligent guidance 
she rapidly won the rank and honours due to 
a well-qualified singer. Madame Patey was 
fortunate in coming upon the scene just as 
Madame Sainton-Dolby was preparing to leave 
it. That queen of English contraltos had 
reigned in absolute and undisputed supremacy MADAME PATEY. 
for nearly twenty years before her destined 
successor appeared, but towards the end of the ‘‘sixties” it became apparent 
that her powers were failing, and in 1870 she retired from public work. Madame 
Patey stepped, without challenge, into the vacant place, which, indeed, was 
hers by right of gifts and acquirements almost commensurate with those of 
her distinguished predecessor. From that time to the present there has been 
no change of leadership in one branch of English vocal art, though many 
aspirants are striving to qualify for the succession which, before very long, 
will probably fall to one of them. Madame Patey’s qualifications for her high 
place are so obvious that it is scarcely needful to define them for the benefit of even 
the least observant. Everybody has come under the influence of her noble voice, so 
full, rich, and musical—a genuine contralto capable of a wide range of expression, 
from ‘*O rest in the Lord” to the passionate utterances of a Jezebel. Her style is 
eminently English in its breadth and dignity—qualities fostered by the school of oratorio 
through which English singers must pass, and also in the absence from it of all that 
is meretricious. Artists like Madame Patey have no need to put on vocal tinsel for 
the sake of its glitter. They shine by their own light, which allcansee. Our leading 
contralto’s services to her art, especially in connection with the first performance of 
new works, have been conspicuously great. She now appears less often at festivals 
than was once the case, but for many years no such occasion could be considered com- 
plete without her, and in almost every novelty she had a part—often written with 
special reference to her voice and style. At the bottom of all this lay trust in her 
conscientiousness and reliance upon her ability. It may be said that she never dis- 
appointed either. Whatever she found to do was done with all her might, satisfying 
composer, conductor, and audience alike. Madame Patey has appealed to the musical 
judgment of other than her own people She has been heard in America and in France, 
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while not long ago she made a successful visit to our Australasian colonies. The result 
has been to confirm the opinion of her compatriots at home—an opinion which long ago 
placed this artist among those who will be remembered after they have ceased to sing. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, now the leading English tenor—leading by a very long way, 
be it said—is a Londoner born, and the metropolis should be proud of him. In his 
early youth he passed through the best school of music that England possesses, hav- 
ing been placed while a mere child in the choir of Westminster Abbey, and subsequently 
continuing his services to the Church at Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Chapel 
Royal, St. amend S, which place he left for the larger service of music all the country over. 
7 " The influence of this daily contact with 
noble forms of art through many years, to 
say nothing of that exercised by a mother 
who was herself an accomplished pro- 
fessor, must have been immense. One 
result was that, when Mr. Lloyd quitted 
the Church and devoted himself wholly 
to the concert-room, he did so as a 
singer equipped at all points. Nature 
had given him a fine musical organiza- 
tion, and a light tenor voice of great 
beauty ; training had made him an ac- 
curate sight-reader, familiarized him 
with the best examples of vocal music, 
and made him remarkably quick and 
sure in perceiving not only a composer's 
meaning but also the way to give full 
effect to its expression. Thus qualified, 
Mr. Lloyd met with few serious ob- 
stacles in his way to the front. The 
special “mbre of his voice, then in strong 
contrast to that of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
may have been to some extent a ground of 
objection. But it soon became familiar, and 
the upward course of the exchoirman was 
scarcely affected. Presently Mr. Lloyd found himself the recognized alternative to Mr. 
Reeves on occasions when that gentleman was compelled to disappoint his admirers, 
and, at last, the splendid success made at a Leeds Festival, where the second tenor was 
called upon to do all his leader’s work, raised him to a place in public favour which made 
his future sure. It must be said, while recognizing Mr. Lloyd’s deserts to the fullest ex- 
tent, that he has been greatly favoured by accident. Mr.Sims Reeves soon abandoned the 
higher forms of vocal music for ballads ; Mr. Vernon Rigby, at one time very popular, 
gradually left the field altogether, for no reason of decay in power ; while Mr. Joseph 
Maas was suddenly snatched away by death at the height of a career which bade fair 
to be long and brilliant. Without entering upon comparisons, it must be clear that 
the removal of these formidable rivals was a great stroke of luck for Mr. Lloyd, who, 
on the death of Maas, stood absolutely alone, able to pick and choose his engagements 
and command his own terms. He has behaved nobly in this trying position. No 
singer ever devoted himself so entirely to the work before him, or more absolutely 
resisted temptation to take undue advantage of a virtual monopoly. He might have 
been careless and perfunctory, capricious and exacting. He has, in fact, been pre- 
cisely the reverse. No man more assiduously prepares himself for public duty, or is 
more ready to obey the rehearsal call, though it may be only to go through a con- 
certed piece for the sake of some weak colleague. Certainly, no artist exerts himself 
more fully to do justice to his task and to be worthy of continued public confidence. 
The result is, that Mr. Lloyd enjoys not only the admiration of music-lovers, but their 
esteem also. He is welcomed on the platform as a friend, and if the warmth of 
friendship accentuates the applause bestowed upon him as a singer, no harm is done, 
because it cannot be in excess of his deserts. Mr. Lloyd is understood to have re- 
ceived repeated and tempting offers to go upon the lyric stage, but inclination never 
led him that way. He is well content with a supreme place in the concert-room, 
beyond the walls of which he will hardly stray during the remainder of his career. 
Of late, however, he has visited America with great success, and at the present 
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moment is under engagement to make an extensive tour in Canada and the States. 
Music in England can ill spare him. 

Charles Santley, who was born at Liverpool in 1834, and made his London début in 

1857, has had a long career, which must now, in the ordinary course of nature, be 
drawing towards its close. But upon that fact we need not dwell. The foremost 
baritone of the day is still with us, and, though his physical means have suffered 
changes which no skill can avoid, he is a greater artist than ever, and retains plenty 
of vitality for work. Mr. Santley’s father—who passed away only the other day—was 
a musician of some skill, and heredity may have had to do with the passion and 
capacity for the art which were early shown in the son. But whatever the fact as to 
this, it is certain that a truer musical organ- 
ization than Charles Santley’s is seldom en- 
countered. He has been from the first all 
ardour and energy, ever striving to cover more 
and yet more ground; ever reaching out towards 
activity in fresh fields. Attainment of rank in 
one department is but the precursor of striving 
for distinction in another. When he had ex- 
hausted the baritone ré/es in Italian opera, he 
longed to enjoy whatever sweets were to be 
found in those for tenor, and many amateurs can 
recall his appearances at the Gaiety Theatre as 
the hero of Fra Diavolo and Zampa. In the 
concert-room Mr. Santley has supplemented 
brilliant achievements as a singer by others, 
not quite so successful, as a reciter to music. 
That he is a composer of songs most people 
know, but he has written, also, many works for 
Church use. In Short, the native energy of 
this artist has carried him hither and thither 
within the bounds of his art, with varying re- 
sults, the least striking of which, however, 
supplies evidence of capacity as well as industry 
and ambition. But Mr. Santley is chiefly ELLIOTT AND FRY, PHOTO. 
known, and will exclusively be remembered, CHARLES SANTLEY. 
as the greatest baritone of the Victorian age. 
About this there can be no doubt at all. Other artists, though none of English 
birth, have shone more brilliantly on the lyric stage. That was because of 
greater dramatic aptitude, the result of special gifts, or, it may be, larger oppor- 
tunities of experience and observation ; but the reference here is simply to vocal 
powers, as to which our countryman has no superior, scarcely an equal. It is not 
alone that his voice, in its prime, was one of exceptional quality, rich and ringing, yet 
capable of great tenderness—a perfect instrument in point of fact; nor was it solely 
that by careful self-culture Mr. Santley became a consummate vocalist. To these 
advantages must be added one even more important—the power of seizing upon and 
conveying the precise sentiment and significance of the music he takes in hand. This 
is most signally exemplified in his matchless and unapproachable rendering—so far, at 
any rate, unapproached—of the part of Elijah in Mendelssohn’s oratorio. By that 
creation (for so it may be called), perfected in the course of many years, the artist will 
chiefly be remembered. Musical biographers and historians of the future will dwell 
upon it as unique, and tell their readers how a man, standing immobile on a platform 
and wearing the conventional attire of the nineteenth century, seemed transformed 
into the old Hebrew prophet himself by the power and truth of his utterances. The 
whole drama appears to be centred in Mr. Santley’s person when he appears in 
Elijah, all other artists being mere accessories. He it is who supplies the fervour 
and the passion, the despair and the triumph, the tenderness and the vindictiveness. 
In short, the assumption is supreme, and only, perhaps, when it is withdrawn from us 
will its full significance and unique character most fully appear. Asin Ziijah, so, 
mutatis mutandis, in other works. Mr. Santley does nothing without investing it with 
the distinction which only a great artist can confer, while he is never careless and never, 
by any fault of his own, does his powers an injustice. Alas, that time will not stand 
still and perpetuate a capacity we are not likely to see rivalled ! 
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OCOA-LEAF, cocoa-nut, cocoa,” remarks a technical au- 
thority, ‘‘it requires thought before one can rightly attribute 
the properties and uses of these vegetable products.”” Many 
persons think cocoa-nibs are made from a root, others 
associate them with the cocoa-nut palm. I could hardly 
realize the existence of so much ignorance or indifference 
about one of the most familiar of popular beverages and 
confections until I opened an established dictionary and found 
an engraving of the cocoa-nut palm illustrating the word 



































**cocoa.” The great Encyclopedias do not however leave 
one in doubt. Cocoa is the product of the seeds of the Theobroma (Food of the 
Gods) cacao. The tree flourishes in Mexico, Brazil, the West India Islands, 


Columbia, Equador. The finest qualities are grown in the island of Trinidad, 
and in Venezuela. Caracas has given its name to a popular brand. Of late 
years, Ceylon has also produced a bean of high character. A drawing made 
in a leafy corner of that sunny island supplies us with our initial illustration. 
The Theobroma cacao, better known as the cocoa tree, rises with a bare stem to the 
height of six or seven feet, and then dividing into many branches climbs upwards 
some ten or fifteen feet higher. The branches spread out not unlike an oak, but 
with a dark green leaf something of the shape and character of a plum tree. The 
fruit is a large pod that hangs pendulous from the tree by a tough timber stalk. Its 
surface is grained and hard. At first the pods are green, but as they ripen they become 
yellow, the side next the sun red. The tree attains its full vigour in seven or eight 
years, and yields two principal crops in the year. There is not what may be called a 
harvest time, not in the sense of our cutting of corn or the vintage in France. The 
pods do not ripen all at the same time. One or two from a tree are cut as they 
appear to the eye of the expert as ready for stripping. These are gathered together 
in heaps, and by and by the plantation hands, men and women, burst open the pods, 
strip away the rind and extract the nuts, each pod containing a hundred or more 
packed in the closest compass. The nuts are then laid out upon mats to dry, 
after which they are packed for exportation in bags, each of which holds about 
112 lbs. 

Recently, in company with a friend, I saw vast quantities of the luscious-looking bean 
turned out of its Oriental packing in ‘‘ the cocoa metropolis ” of the West of England, 
and watched its gradual conversion into that particular ‘‘ food of the gods ” which has 
become universalamoag men. Bags from Trinidad, Venezuela, Ceylon and other cocoa 
regions were being swung through the air into the storage and grinding room of Fry’s 
factories at Bristol. Pausing in one of the galleries that unite the different factories 
to watch the busy scene below us, we find ourselves on a level with the vane of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church steeple. The sacred edifice is literally embedded in the secular 
buildings that have grown up all around it. The children pouring out of the church- 
schools might be part of the working-folk of the factory going to dinner. They all 
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look free and happy and well nurtured, the working children as well as the scholars 
with their books and slates. St. Bartholomew’s is one of those out-of-the-way churches 
which you often find in old cities lost in the noisy thoroughfares of growing industries, 
their congregations dispersed among other houses of prayer A new site will evidently 
have to be found for St. Bartholomew’s. From the first it would seem as if trade and 
commerce had been struggling at Bristol for supremacy with ecclesiasticism. In the 
fifteenth century it was ‘‘a city of towers,” eighty monasteries and churches crowning 
its embrasured walls. Prior to the edicts of Henry VIII., it was indeed more or less 
an ecclesiastical city, crowded with devotional guilds, hospitals, hermitages, churches, 
chantries, the population picturesque with the typical costumes of Franciscan, 
Benedictine, Carmelite and Dominican monks, priests, and friars, the air (says one 
historian), ‘‘ thick with clouds of incense.” If the possible conversion of the site of 
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IN A CEYLON PLANTATION, 


St. Bartholomew’s into business purposes should strike a note of regret in some minds 
we would hasten to offer the compensating fact of the annexation of the county gaol for 
the firm’s stables and timber stores. Indeed the exigencies of cocoa manufacture 
seems to have compelled a general making free with the western city. Fry’s brass- 
plate meets the eye in the various business quarters of the city, setting up fresh land- 
marks for old ones, and filling the air with a perfume at some points hardly less 
noticeable than was the incense of Bristol’s olden days. 

We had paused at the open door of the roasting room, not only to witness the 
unloading of tropical cargoes but to take a glance over the red-tiled roofs and gabled 
houses of Bristol away to St. Paul’s in Portland Square, busy streets right and left and 
at all points, suggestions of the historic character of the famous old city and its mer- 
chant venturers, its battles for king and parliament, its royal and civil banquetings, 
its reform riots, its literary coteries, and its varied enterprises maritime and otherwise. 
A fine old city Bristol, full of ancient landmarks, rich in architectural treasures, a vein 
of romance and poetry running right through its history from the days when Cabot 
sailed out of its picturesque port to discover new worlds to the present time when ships 
from every sea float upon her lazy tides and moor themselves in the very heart of the 
city as they do to this day in Amsterdam and Yarmouth. But our courteous guide awaits 
us and we must postpone for the time being such wayside reflections as do not come 
within the immediate focus of our work. The bags already mentioned are upon this 
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floor, emptied into several roasters, cylindrical pans slowly revolving over open 
coke fires. The bean is stirred now and then by experienced attendants who can tell 
by the flavour of the vapour that arises from them when the operation is complete. 
This first process is the most important of the series of treatments which the cocoa 
bean undergoes before it is ready for the breakfast or dessert table. A bad roast is 
fatal. The bean is destroyed. But a bad roast is a very exceptional incident. From 
the roasters the beans are conveyed to large hoppers connected with the floors beneath 
by shoots that convey the roasted bean to the winnowing room. Here a machine 
cracks the nut, removing its hard outer skin or shell, and both are together hauled to 
a point over the winnower 
where the blowers separ- 
ate the husk from the nut, 
and the latter now being 
thoroughly cleaned from 
all débris of the shell be- 
comes what we know as 
cocoa-nibs, which are now 
ready for grinding. 

As there are four main 
factories, each more or 
less reproductions of the 
other, the various depart- 
ments are known in the 
works by numbers, but 
for the better  under- 
standing of the reader we 
prefer to give them proper 
names. Thus from the 
grinding room we come to 
the sugar-grinding room, 
which is incidental as it 
were to the next operation 
which belongs both to the 

z Cia manufacture of chocolate 

es =. Me and the ordinary drinking 
NSS “@ 6cocoa. We might now 
be in one of the floors of 
a flour-mill, so white is 
the atmosphere, so ghost- 
like the workpeople. Tons 
of loaf-sugar are _ here 
ground and sifted until it 
is as fine as the finest 
flour, and as soft and silky 
to the touch. As the salt- 
sea waves leave their 
NSS flavour upon the lips, so 
A CORNER OF THE ROASTING ROOM. does the flying dust of the 
sugar-room leave behind 

its sweet if not cloying flavour; and one also leaves the room as to beard 
a trifle grayer than one entered it. This little world of ‘‘sweetness and white” 
gives upon the pan or pug-mill room, where the cocoa-nibs, in great revolving 
pans, are mixed with the fine-dressed sugar and pounded between granite rollers into 
paste. Nowateris used, but the material is kept warm. There is a large percentage 
of oil in cocoa-nibs, and encouraged by a gentle heat it is brought forth, and thus the 
nut or bean becomes liquefied. Sugar is added until the cocoa is of the consistency 
of dough. The beds of the revolving pans are of granite like the rollers. Iron 
would set up a chemical condition inimical to the delicate flavour of the product. 
When the nibs find their way into these heated mills they are hard and brittle, and 
one might expect to see them ground into powder. Not so; they become paste as 
we have seen, and in this form are made to perform all kinds of strange evolutions. 
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It is whirled hither and thither in the great pans, making graceful curves, now ejected 
in liquid columns like miniature Severn ‘‘ bores” or enormous snakes, rich brown 
tortuous never-ending boa constrictors ; thence it goes into batteries of rollers where 
it is conducted over granite cylinders, 
flattened out and rolled by a series of 
ingenious machines invented and made in 
Paris, and comes out chocolate, except 
that it has to cool. This hardens the oil 
of the nib, called ‘‘ cocoa butter,” and the 
chocolate is then ready to be prepared for 
use. 

Skipping the floor we have just de- 
scribed a certain proportion of the ground 
nibs come to the department to which we 
next descend, falling into hoppers that 
make the powder finer and finer. For 
storage purposes there is a curious little 
machine here, originally made for pressing 
patent fuel into blocks. Later the inventor 
applied it to cocoa in this way. The ma- 
terial is placed in an automatic metal box, 
the lid is closed, then by pressure the 
bottom is forced upwards until the lid 
opens to let out the compressed brick of 
cocoa which is then stored. Passing this =S 
little machine we are in one of the most GRINDING PURE CHOCOLATE, 
picturesque departments of the factory. 

There is no more artistic form than that of a wheel, nothing in continual motion that 
gives a greater idea of power. The avenging Jupiter could think of no punishment 
so persistent as that of the whirling wheel to which Mercury bound the banished Ixion. 
In every manufactory the wheel is familiar enough. It is the motor of the place, the 
guide and controller of miles of straps and bands ; it is beginning and never-ending in 
almost every nook 
and corner; but we 
have rarely seen it 
in such striking evi- 
dence as in one par- 
ticular department 
of these great cocoa 
factories. Here on 
this floor of hoppers 
into which _ the 
ground nibs are de- 
posited to make con- 
centrated cocoa the 
sense is bewildered, 
the mind fascinated, 
by the incessant 
repetition of wheels. 
They fill the ceilings 
in two or three vast 
circles, that have 
their revolving satel- 
lites like moons each 
A PUG-MILL, OR MIXING PAN. on its own axis, and 

each governed by 

the master wheels. The curious part of the scene for a novice is literally a ceiling 
of moving wheels as well as a continuation of the same right, left, and centre. Watch 
them for any length of time and you might find yourself presently going round and 
round with them until you whirled yourself out of existence like the gyrating maiden 
in the fairy-tale. To the turn of these many wheels the mills perform their 
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eccentric motion until the chocolate is sufficiently ground. It is then collected 
in batches and placed in canvas bags, which are packed into the receivers of a long 
array of hydraulic presses that also constitute a very interesting scene. At first blush 
you might think you had. strayed into the counting house of the firm of Gogs and 
Magog whose letter-copying presses stopped the way; but these double-handled 
machines are worked by a power greater than that of a thousand Gogs and Magogs 
with an army of Polyphemuses thrown in. The canvas bags subjected to hydraulic 
pressure give forth most of the oil which the cocoa contains. It runs off into tin 
pans and leaves behind the dry pure cocoa of commerce. The oil is of a dark brown 
colour, but as it cools it gradually becomes white and in solid blocks. Later we come 
upon it turned out of the tins ‘‘ cocoa butter” in great solid pats. On this and other 
floors there are large artificial cooling rooms, for which there is on the ground floor 
extensive frost generating machinery on the brine and ammonia system. The shafts 
go up through the various factories, as do also the lifts or elevators. Even in summer 
, days the artificial snow 
has to be collected and 
removed from the freezing 
closets. 

Passing through the 
rooms devoted to the 
mixing of miscellaneous 
chocolates we now leave 
what may be called the 
manufacturing depart- 
ments. We have not 
thought it necessary to 
mention the separate 
treatment of different 
varieties of bean, Trini- 
dad, Caracas, Ceylon, and 
others. The process does 
not vary. In quitting the 
grinding, winnowing, 
milling, pressing and 
| other operations we leave 
| behind us the men’s work. 

ROLLING SWEET CHOCOLATE. Not that the master hands 

do not appear in the 

lighter sections of the factories, but girls and women predominate in the later 
departments which belong to the production of chocolate creams and fancy 
confections. On our way to the ground floors we come upon one of the rooms 
set apart for the filling of cocoa tins and packets. Here crowds of girls are 
weighing and packing the brown powder. They are a healthy, well-dressed 
company of young women, and of a more than ordinary look of intelligence. 
The ground floor of the factory is devoted to many varied purposes. First, 
we come upon the busy scene of sugar boiling, long rows of boilers, long rows of men 
in white French caps and aprons. From the boilers the sugar is emptied upon great 
stone slabs where a little army of more white-capped labourers stir and beat up the 
cream-like compound with white wooden spades. Thus prepared it is transferred to 
the moulds ; and this brings us to another department that repeats the atmosphere of 
the sugar mill. Moulds for iron castings, as you are aware, are made of sand. The 
creamy sugar which we have seen boiled and manipulated for the next process is 
poured into moulds made of starch. We find ourselves in the midst of stacks upon 
stacks of these square moulds, flanked by bench after bench of men and boy moulders. 
Wherever labour is divided by machinery or hand, one operation dependent upon 
another, there is no time for idleness. The machine, human or otherwise, must be 
kept going. Here moulds are filled and emptied with a steady and effective monotony. 
On one side the sugar cream is poured into the moulds from handy funnels ; on the 
other, when solidified the resultant creams are collected for ultimate coating with 
chocolate. Leaving the moulding rooms we seem to drift to and fro into various other 
departments where thousands of trained dainty fingers are giving the finishing touches 
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to fancy forms of creams and plain chocolates that gradually develop into all kinds of 
boxes, from the cheap popular little dondor boxes to the handsome and artistically 
arrayed and decorated cabinet of mixed sweets fit for the notice of a Princess. 

And now once more in the fresh air we make the acquaintance of the engines and 
boilers all on the most perfect scale, even to the oldest mechanical servant of the firm, 
a great old beam engine of the melancholy mad-elephant kind described by Dickens. 
It has been in use over fifty years, and in its present site was erected the first engine 
that Boulton and Watt introduced to Bristol. The old-fashioned but powerful engine 
has been supplemented by many others. It takes eight powerful sets to drive the 
works in these days. They would be a surprise to the writer of a paragraph in the 
Bury and Norwich Post, of June 6, 1798, could he once more visit the glimpses of the 
moon. ‘‘ Since the great improvement of the steam engine,” he wrote on that par- 
ticular date, ‘‘it is astonishing to 
what a variety of manufactures this 
useful machine has been applied ; 
yet it does not a little excite our 
surprise that one is used for the 
trifling object of grinding choco- 
late ; it is, however, a fact, or at 
least we are credibly informed, that 
Mr. Fry of Bristol, the maker of 
the famous Churchman’s chocolate, 
has in his new manufactory one of 
these engines (improved by Mr. 
Jones, an ingenious millwright of 
that city) for the sole purpose of 
manufacturing chocolate andcocoa. 
Either the consumption of this little 
article must far exceed our ideas, 
or, which we think much more 
likely, a very large portion of what 
is drunk in this kingdom must be 
made by him.” This is the very 
thought that occurs to us after 
walking for hours over only one 
of the four main factories that rise 
aloft tier upon tier, with their tall 
smokestack, giving employment to 
more than /wo thousand people. * 
Fry’s had been established some HYDRAULIC PRESSES FOR EXTRACTING COCOA BUTTER 
half a century when the Norwich FROM CONCENTRATED COCOA. 
paragraphist quipped about the 
‘‘little article ” of cocoa, and yet with four factories en bloc and several outsiders there 
is still room for competition in the supply of the United Kingdom, which in 1891 paid 
duty on 21,601,825 lbs. 

The water supply for the eight sets of engines is obtained from the river Frome 
which runs under the factories a prisoner beneath stone arches, the old story of the 
bright and cheery brook arrested on its way through pleasant meadows for various 
industrial purposes, dammed up to turn a mill, then released for a brief freedom to be 
the playmate of village children, to floating tiny boats and murmuring beneath ancient 
bridges, finally, to be caught and imprisoned under city roads and compelled to feed 
the boilers of hot and steaming-engine houses. If the Frome were sentient, the strong 
child of the Avon might be content to know that it was helping to produce the 
pretty boxes of chocolate creams that come to happy children at Christmas time, not 
to mention those canisters of cocoa extract that give wholesome drink to thousands of 
busy people. ‘* We shall want a larger supply than the Frome can give us,” remarks 
our guide, ‘‘ when the new factory is finished,” and he draws our attention en passant 
to a block of buildings in course of erection. Here we have an opportunity of noting 
the principle upon which all the factories are constructed. Each floor is supported by 
iron pillars, with girders and cross girders, the spaces between the girders being filled 
with slate pavements ; where stone is used it is Cornish granite. The completion of 
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the new factory will increase the number of hands employed to between two and three 
thousand men, women, and girls. It is asurprising story, the multifarious operations 
that belong to the production of a cup of cocoa or a chocolate cream. 

Incidentally we ought to mention that traversing one of these factories and 
parts of the other four, making excursions over bridges from street to street, we have 
noted with pleasure evidences of the care both physical and moral which the firm 
takes of its work-people, more particularly of the younger members of their staff. 
More than once we have passed through meal-rooms and school-rooms. The firm 
provides the means of cooking in the factories, and the great majority of the young 
people only leave the works to buy their daily food or to supplement their tea and 
dinner baskets with some trifles from the adjacent markets. In one of the main 

: factories we came 
upon a large and 
handsome lecture 
room which is also 
once a week used 
as a_ night school, 
once for boys and 
once for girls, the firm 
providing them with 
teachers. Every 
morning at a quarter 
to nine, one of the 
seniors of the firm 
attends in the lecture 
room and reads a 
chapter in the Bible; 
and a hymn is also 
read. The hall is oc- 
casionally lent to them 
for meetings of their 
own, and employers 
and employed are evi- 
dently on the best and 
most friendly terms 
with each other. There 
are also sick clubs 
and other organiza- 
tions of great useful- 
ness connected with 
the factories, and in- 
| deed the whole con- 
ee ern cern is conducted as if 

STIRRING THE SUGAR-CREAM. the persons engaged 

belonged to a special 

community outside and apart from the busy city to which it has given the name of 
‘* the cocoa metropolis.” 

We have already seen how the growth of great industries has compelled manu- 
facturers to extend their businesses in directions never contemplated at the outset. 
Fry’s is a remarkable instance. Besides chocolate makers, they are engineers, 
boxmakers, carpenters, tinworkers, and are concerned in various other occu- 
pations. Beyond the factories we have described, we found ourselves driving in 
cabs and tramping through the ancient ways, visiting other concerns that belong to 
them and are an integral part of their main business. Our first visit was to Wapping, 
where they have a steam saw-mill with all kinds of implements, circular, whip and 
other saws, planers, nailers, and what not on the newest principles. The nailing- 
machines are ingenious contrivances ; they work automatically, are fed with nails and 
supplied with boxes in sections which, passed from hand to hand, from machine to 
machine, are completed with remarkable rapidity. There is a new saw here circular 
and pliable, which cuts two planks at one operation and does not need to be fed; 
one man gives it occasional attention. Fenced off in the mill are several printing 
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machines for labelling the box lids. How many separate packets these boxes are 
made to hold it would be difficult to say, but the firm in its Wapping carpentry turn 
out some thousand dozens of them every week. After inspecting the mechanical work 
of the mill, we entered the store-rooms to find what almost seemed to be acres of 
boxes ready for use. 

From Wapping we drove to the county gaol. It is many years since the present 
writer visited this once formidable house of detention, the occasion being the arrest of 
Sir William Don, while that ‘‘ tall monumental warning ” of reckless expenditure (as 
he called himself in one of his local speeches) was fulfilling an engagement at the 
Bristol Theatre in King Street. Those were the days before the abolition of arrest for 
debt, when the bailiff though 
shorn of much of his power 
was still a formidable officer. 
Sir William was a good deal 
put out when he was not 
allowed to finish the play in 
which he was acting; but 
great sympathy was shown 
for him, and he found ex- 
ceptional accommodation at 
the castle, where the Gover- 
nor, Mr. Gardener, gave up 
to him one of his own private 
rooms and made his brief 
incarceration as pleasant to 
him as possible. This in- 
cluded a very agreeable 
luncheon the next day, at 
which I was a guest. Sir 
William related to us some 
of his numerous adventures. 
One may be excused after 
all these years for feeling a 
curious sensation at finding 
the little garden, in which 
one had walked and smoked 
after that breakfast with Sir 
William and the Governor, 
now occupied as stables for 
the large working team of ™ = 
Messrs. Fry, and part of FILLING PACKETS. OF COCOA. 
the castle turned into a 
store for their box timber. But there are many other remarkable changes in Bristol, 
and it seems as if our guide had a curious facility for impressing them upon 
us. He takes us to Quay Street and introduces us to the card box factory of the firm. 
We had already in the stationery department of the main factory seen the cardboards 
cut into shape by various curious little machines and prepared for this outer shop. Here 
the boxes are made and decorated and the tops embellished in gold with the names of 
the firm. The atmosphere of one of the aéediers was full of gold leaf. Stray bits of it 
here and there looked like golden butterflies, their fanciful motion aided once in a way 
as to realistic effect by a ray of sunshine that came in through an open window. 
Throughout this building there were heard the cheerful voices of girls whose division 
of labour began with a plain bit of cut cardboard and ended in the perfected box. 

Once more threading the traffic of the city, we come to premises where the firm 
has converted a comparatively new building into a store chiefly used for the 
Christmas fancy trade; here cases are being filled with chocolate dainties by scores 
of busy hands, while one floor is dedicated to the making of ‘‘ orange flavouring,” 
and a very attractive operation it would prove, we fancy, to most young people. 
Stacks of loaf sugar and baskets full of oranges are being used up. The oranges 
having been rubbed upon the sugar to extract the flavour of the rind, they are then 
returned to the baskets which are emptied into presses made on the principle of 
the cider-press. The juice is squeezed out with the impregnated sugar, and the 
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whole place is full of the aroma—‘‘ orange groves and music from sweet lutes” 
might be added by the imaginative writer. 

From Quay Street we pass on to Nelson Street, and here, like the cuckoo, the 
firm occupies another nest built for other birds. This time it is the old Trade School 
that has been annexed for a tin industry. The shops are fitted with remarkable 
machines that deal with tin as easily as if it were paper, cutting it, twisting it, making 
it into canisters round and square with the greatest ease, but not without a certain 
amount of noise and clatter. For instance, there are machines that at one operation 
make the tops and bottoms of canisters, embossing them at the same time with 
everlasting labels. 

There are other minor industries in which the firm is engaged—they make much of 
their own machinery 
with the exception 
of castings, for in- 
stance—but it would 
need a week’s stay 
at Bristol and an 
entire magazine to 
follow the ins and 
outs of this cocoa 
and chocolate indus- 
try. We have said 
nothing about its 
offices, its counting- 
houses, its carts, its 
shipping  arrange- 
ments, little about 
its history ; nor 
paused to mention 
the political and ju- 
dicial honours that 
belong to the family : 
these things are part 
of the history of 

PACKING FANCY CHOCOLATES. Bristol; but luxu- 

riously ensconced in 

a Great Western railway carriage, with a rack full of literary souvenirs of the western 

country, and one of those bright boxes of sweets made from the beans which the dusky 

maidens are collecting in our first picture, it would have been impossible not to think 

of a few parting words about the literature of this ‘‘ food for the gods” that takes so 
many people to prepare and provides so many with pleasant refreshment. 

White’s in St. James’s Street is the direct successor of White’s Chocolate House, 
which is represented with St. James’s Palace in the fourth plate of Hogarth’s Rake’s 
Progress. Chocolate was the excuse, gaming the object of White’s. Yet the beverage 
was much drunk and very fashionable in the days of Zhe Tatler and Spectator. The 
Cocoa Tree was also in St. James’s Street. It was a Tory house. De Foe mentions 
it to remark that ‘‘a Whig would no more go to the Cocoa Tree than a Tory would 
be seen at the Coffee House of St. James’s.” Eventually the Cocoa Tree, like many 
of the taverns and coffee houses of the time, developed into a club. As an instance 
of the familiar terms which many of the men of fashion permitted between themselves 
and the menials of these famous vendesvous, it is related that a favourite waiter named 
Samuel Spring, having occasion to write to George IV. when he was Prince of Wales, 
commenced his letter in these words: ‘‘ Sam, the waiter at the Cocoa Tree, presents 
his compliments to the Prince of Wales, &c.” Next day the Prince saw Sam, and 
after a quiet rebuke as to the freedom of the style of his note, remarked: ‘*‘ This 
may be all very well between you and me, Sam, but you will find it will not do with 
the Norfolks and the Arundels.” 

These passing thoughts with a few mental memoranda as to the literature of 
White’s, and the Chocolate House, have scarcely been supplemented by a glance at the 
evening papers when we run smoothly into Frith’s Railway Station, having made the 
journey of a hundred and eighteen miles in the time that it would have taken the wits 
of St. James’s to get from the Cocoa Tree to Richmond. 























A MIDDY HERO. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


With Illustrations by C. J. STANILAND, R.I. 


IM. CORVETTE Snarling-Snapper was lying serenely at anchor in the 
placid waters of the Zanzibar roadstead. It was the witching hour 
of sunset, and the gorgeous tints of the Western sky were bathing 
the far-stretching sea, the low palm-clad island, and the extensive 
and picturesque town of Zanzibar, in a flood of golden and ruby 
light. From the Sultan’s lofty palace, guarded by its sea-forts, the 
blood-red flag had been hauled down to signify that the brief 
tropical twilight was about to usher in the gloomy shades of night ; 
and for the same reason, the fluttering white ensign, which had but lately flown from 
the flagstaff of the Snarling-Snapper, had been stowed away by the signalman of the 
watch in its own proper locker. Everything was suggestive of repose and of a 
cessation from toil ; but the British seaman never knows for certain that he may count 
upon a peaceful night. At any moment, either by day or night, the drum may 
suddenly beat to quarters, the fire-bell may ring out its startling summons, or the 
boatswain pipe the boats’ crews away to man and arm boats. 

On the tawny strand, just below the Mission House, and opposite the spot where 
the British man-of-war lay idly upon the waters, stood a young midshipman, 
apparently waiting for a boat to take him off to his floating home. He was gazing 
admiringly at the resplendent but fast fading sunset sky, and at the dim purple stretch 
of coast in the distance, which showed where the great dark continent jutted out into 
the surf-crested rollers of the vast Indian Ocean. 

A bright, frank, daring-looking boy of sixteen was Jack Trelawny, with fair hair 
and dark gray eyes. Tall and slim, his well-knit frame yet gave promise of consider- 
able strength and activity. 

‘* No chance of a ship’s boat, I think,” he ejaculated, after letting his eyes rest for 
some moments upon the Snarling-Snapper. ‘* I'll just take a shore-boat, or I shall be 
late for the gun-room supper.” 

As he turned to hail some of the native boatmen who were loafing about at no 
great distance, his eye fell upon a smartly-attired Arab who was approaching him at a 
swift pace from the direction of the town. 

**Hullo! there’s the interpreter,” observed the middy. ‘‘ I wonder what he’s in 
such a hurry about!” 

In a few moments Ahmed, the Arab interpreter of the corvette, had gained young 
Trelawny’s side, his dark olive face flushed from his exertions, and his sombre, 
oriental eyes alight with a subdued excitement. 

‘You got boat, sar? I must go off to de ship at once wid’ mosh important news 
for de captain,” he panted out. 

‘You can come off in my shore-boat, Ahmed; here she is! Jump in, and tell the 
boatmen to give way like one o’clock,” was the middy’s prompt response. 

In another moment the canoe was darting over the phosphorescent waters at a 
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rapid pace, the swarthy rowers looking as black as jet against the dying gleams of the 
radiant West. 

‘“What’s the news, Ahmed?” demanded the middy as soon as he had seen that 
the boat was heading in the right direction. 

‘* Two slaver, sar, come up de coast dis bery night. What you tink ob dat, eh?” 

‘* Think of it? I think it’s splendid!” answered young Trelawny with flashing 
eyes; ‘‘ how did you hear of it, you old sinner?” 

‘*Ha, ha!” laughed the interpreter, jerking a thumb with an expressive gesture 
over his shoulder in the direction of the town, ‘* dat my secret, Massa Trelawny ; but 
I got plenty friend in de bazaar ober der, and dey talk, talk, talk, like so many parrot, 
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specially when dey hab a drop or two ob arrack down der troat. Oh, yes, dey talk, 
and tink no one hear dem, de foolis’ people dat dey is!” 

‘* We shall weigh anchor at once and go in chase of them, I suppose,” observed 
the middy thoughtfully ; ‘‘ this w7// be news for the other fellows in the gun-room.” 

At this moment the boat dashed alongside under the corvette’s frowning guns, and 
young Trelawny hastily scrambled up the side, closely followed by the radiant Ahmed, 
who was burning to disclose his weighty secret to Captain Johnstone. 

Two hours later the corvette had quitted her anchorage, and was rapidly steaming 
out to sea. It had been deemed wiser not to weigh anchor till after nightfall, so that 
no alarm should be given to any possible friends of the expected slavers, whose sus- 
picions would toa certainty have been aroused had they seen the corvette thus suddenly 
leave the roadstead. 

With what an eager step did Jack Trelawny pace the quarter-deck during the first 
watch that night—which it happened to be his duty to keep. Although the Snxar/ing- 
Snapper had been for some time employed in suppressing the detestable slave-traffic 
upon the east coast of Africa, she had been singularly unfortunate during this par- 
ticular cruise, and had not succeeded in effecting a single capture—much to the disgust 
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of both officers and ship’s company. Loving all daring adventure with the eagerness 
and thoughtlessness of boyhood, the middy was only too ready to embark in any 
enterprise that was set on foot, and he had already learned with much satisfaction 
from his coxswain that the first cutter—his particular joy and pride—was to take part 
in the projected attack upon the two slavers. 

Half-hour after half-hour the ship’s bell rang out its sullen strokes. A keen look- 
out was kept by the bluejackets on the forecastle, but no lights were burned for fear 
of giving an alarm to the slavers, the crews of which were certain to be very much on 
the alert now that they had reached the ordinary cruising grounds of the men-of-war. 
The night was very dark during the early hours, for the moon was on the wane and 
would not rise till midnight. The sky, however, was clear, and the magnificent stars 
scintillated and flashed out of the blue-black vault of heaven in diamond clusters of 
ever-varying radiance. 

At six bells—eleven o’clock—the serrated heights of the African coast loomed huge 
and indistinct into view, and ‘‘ Land ho!” resounded along the upper deck of the 
Snarling-Snapper. Leadsmen were in the chains, chaunting the soundings in loud but 
musical tones, and it now became evident that the water was shoaling. 

‘*Mr. Trelawny !” sung out the officer of the watch from the bridge, ‘‘ run forward 
and see that the bower-anchors are ready for letting go.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir.” 

At this moment the captain came on deck, went into the chart-house with the 
lieutenant on duty, and then emerging, gazed long and anxiously at the looming coast- 
line through a powerful pair of night glasses. 

‘** Reduce to half-speed, Eliot,” he said to the lieutenant laconically. 

The order was quickly telegraphed to the engine-room, and the corvette’s way 
visibly slackened. 

All was now excitement on board. Not an officer or seaman had attempted to 
court even the proverbial forty winks, for they knew not what the hours of the event- 
ful night would bring forth. A general fear was expressed that the slave-dhows might 
slip by in the darkness before the moon rose, but Ahmed’s information enabled him 
to keep a light heart, for he knew that the steady S.W. monsoon breeze would sweep 
up the expected vessels right into the open jaws of the Snarling-Snapper’s boats at 
about 2 A.M. 

Nor was the astute Arab far out im his calculations, as we shall presently see. 

Soon after the corvette had anchored in fifteen fathoms to leeward of a lofty pro- 
jecting cape, an orange-coloured distorted moon slowly raised her horns above the 
eastern horizon-line, and gradually silvered her disc and increased her illuminating 
powers as she sheared her way upwards through the lower stratas of the atmosphere, 
and shed a mild radiance over sea and land. 

How many anxious eyes were scanning the ocean at this moment watching for the 
first ghostly gleam of the dhow’s tall picturesque lateen sails, which the moon’s rays 
would be sure to divulge upon such a clear night as this. 

Presently four ship’s boats might have been seen heading out to sea. They had 
been despatched from the corvette to patrol the coast-line, and with orders to intercept, 
board, and capture the two slave-dhows, should the latter appear upon the scene. 

The first-cutter formed part of this little flotilla, and in the stern-sheets of the boat 
sat our youthful hero Jack Trelawny, armed with sword and revolver. His crew, com- 
posed of ten stalwart seamen, had cutlasses buckled on round their waists, and pistols 
stuck into their belts. They were pulling with long steady strokes, and as the blades 
of their oars dipped into the water, it was as if they were being plunged into liquid 
fire—so bright was the phosphorescent light. 

Young Trelawny’s face was a picture, as he kept earnestly gazing in a southerly 
direction through a pair of night glasses. The flush of excitement was on his brow 
and cheek, and the soft lingering light of the moon lent an almost ethereal and radiant 
beauty to his handsome boyish features, and slim, graceful form. 

‘** Will they ever heave into sight!” he exclaimed impatiently to his coxswain, who 
was perched up in the stern, holding the tiller. ‘‘Can the interpreter have made a 
mistake, do you think, Fidder?” 

‘* Not he, sir; he’s the cutest fellow I ever came across in the way of a native. 
You may stake a week’s grog that he ain’t far out in any job of this sort, for he’s got 
the cunning of a born sarpent.” 
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‘* I’m glad to hear it,” said our middy, ‘‘ for if there’s one thing I’ve been longing 
for more than another since we arrived upon this station, it is to meet and punish some 
of these rascally slaver people.” 

‘* They’re a bad lot, sir, sure/y,” replied the coxswain, changing his quid, ‘and | 
reckon we’re the boys to give it ’em hot if so be as we runs athwart’ em.” 

‘* Ay, that we are!” chimed in one of the crew in low hoarse tones ; ‘‘let ’em try a 
rough-and-tumble with the saucy Snzarling-Snapper boys, that’s all!” ; 

‘* These Arab slave-dealers are a lot of cruel and utterly heartless wretches,” said 
Jack Trelawny indignantly, ‘‘ and they all deserve to be strung up to the yard-arm, in- 
stead of being put ashore to do and go where they like. No doubt they soon get 
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together another human cargo, and ship the poor kidnapped wretches off to Muscat or 
the Persian Gulf.” 

The middy’s eyes flashed as he spoke, for he was one of those noble-hearted boys— 
rare enough, alas !—who felt it as his mission in life to use every endeavour to stamp 
out oppression and tyranny wherever met with. 

Oppression and tyranny are not vices common to the predatory Arab alone, and 
even members of so-called civilized communities are forced to blush when they peruse 
the history of their respective countries. 

‘There they are!” exclaimed our hero suddenly, ‘‘ just heaving into sight round 
that point.” 

‘* Right you are, sir,” said the coxswain, with much subdued excitement in his 
tone, ‘‘’tis a couple of dhows sure enough.” 

Ahmed had not erred. It really was the slavers, and they were moving along with 
flowing sheets swiftly and silently, their reeking holds filled with poor emaciated 
Africans who had been ruthlessly torn from their native villages amid the shadowy 
forests of the mysterious African continent. 

Not perceiving the corvette, which was hidden from their view by the projecting 
cape, the captains of the slavers resolved to hold on their course, and bid defiance to 
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the flotilla of boats, which latter, in the dim light and on the great expanse of sea, 
appeared to them but as mere cockle-shells, hardly worthy of much serious notice. 

Our middy steered his cutter so as to intercept the largest of the dhows, and he had 
the satisfaction of seeing that he was some way ahead of the Snarling-Snapper’s other 
boats. 

On came the old-fashioned-looking high-pooped dhow, with her great inflated sail 
lit up by the vivid rays of the moon, and churning up the waters into a broad wake of 
creamy foam which bubbled and hissed away astern in millions of little angry whirl- 
pools. She appeared to be crowded with men, some of whom opened a desultory and 
perfectly innocuous fire of musketry upon the cutter’s crew. 

‘* If I could pick off that there long lanky fellow at the tiller,” observed Fidder with 
consummate coolness, ‘‘I reckon we’d be alongside in a jiffey.” 

‘* Here you are, mate,” said one of the stroke-oarsmen, as he handed up a rifle. 

Jack Trelawny’s eyes sparkled with excitement as he looked to his revolver, and 
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loosened his sword in its sheath. The critical moment was at hand, and his heart was 
beating—oh ! so rapidly. Never before had he had the chance of being under fire. It 
was to be his war-baptism, and he muttered a silent prayer that he might do honour to 
his country’s flag. ; 

The two craft were now fast approaching each other. With a grim and determined 
smile Fidder levelled his rifle and fired, whilst young Trelawny seized the tiller. 

“‘Shiver my timbers if he ain’t dropped him!” one of the seamen exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

It was only too true. The dhow’s helmsman had disappeared, and there seemed to 
be great confusion on board as the vessel fell off from her course. 

‘* Give way, my brave lads!” shouted Jack Trelawny ; ‘‘ shove her alongside, and 
she’s your prize.” 

In a few moments the cutter had grappled with her clumsy antagonist, and, headed 
by our plucky young hero, the seamen were swarming up over the lofty bulwarks. 
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But it was no child’s play for them, for the Arabs had recovered from their partial 
panic, and presenting a determined front, formed in line along the dhow’s side, waving 
their spears and scimitars, and uttering cries of defiance. 

At the first onset, young Trelawny was knocked backwards by a blow from the 
butt end of a musket, and fell across the gunwale of the cutter ; but he was quickly on 
his legs again, none the worse for the shock, and as his stalwart men had now 
resolutely forced their way on board, he found no difficulty in gaining the slaver’s 
deck. When the Arab elects to fight, however, he proves a tough and obstinate foe ; 
and so it proved upon this occasion, for the slave-dealers had much at stake, and were 
led by a ruthless and determined chief, noted for his cruelty and his hatred of the 
English—who had several times intercepted and confiscated his human cargoes. Fired 
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by this man’s example, the lawless Arabs fought with bravery and desperation ; and 
the seamen encountered foes worthy of their steel, which was seldom the case on these 
occasions. 

The instant that our hero reached the slaver’s deck, he was attacked by two mal- 
evolent-looking desperadoes armed with spears and clubs, who endeavoured to rush in 
and close with him. With great coolness, however, Trelawny covered one of his 
antagonists with his revolver, and succeeded in lodging a bullet in the fellow’s right 
shoulder which partially disabled him. As he was about to turn his revolver upon the 
other Arab in.the hope of rendering him also Aors-de-combat, that weapon was struck 
from his hand by a sudden blow from a massive spear wielded by a third Arab who had 
joined in the combat. Before our hero could draw his sword, this man made a fierce 
lunge at him with his deadly-looking weapon, but this blow the middy dexterously 
avoided by stepping aside ; and having in the meantime got his blade free from its 
scabbard, he promptly ran it through the spearman’s body before that doughty warrior 
could recover himself. The next moment, he felt himself gripped round the body in a 
herculean grasp, and found that an unarmed member of the slaver’s crew had evidently 
taken this opportunity to endeavour to disarm him and take him prisoner. Forced to 
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quit his hold of the sword, the blade of which he had not had time to withdraw from the 
body of his vanquished opponent, Jack Trelawny turned fiercely upon his fresh 
antagonist and endeavoured to get a firm grip of his lithe slippery body—the remain- 
ing Arabs having turned to attack some of the cutter’s crew who had approached them 
in the mélée. 

Never had our hero more cause to be thankful for the fact that he was a Cornish- 
man by birth, and had been taught the art of wrestling from his childhood. His Arab 
opponent was a heavy, muscular man, and yet full of activity ; but these qualities did 
not stand him in the stead of science, and after some convulsive writhings and 
prodigious efforts of sheer brute strength, he was flung heavily to the deck by his 
young antagonist, who was nevertheless considerably exhausted by the struggle. Some 
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blue jackets now ran up to the spot, and assisted their plucky midshipman to make 
the fallen man prisoner. 

The conflict was now over, and the dhow was in the hands of the first cutter’s 
crew—the Arabs who had not been killed or driven overboard, having laid down their 
arms and begged for quarter. A hundred and twenty wretched slaves were found in 
the hold, many of them more dead than alive. The joy of these poor creatures on 
finding themselves free was excessive. 

Suddenly there arose the startling cry of ‘‘ Man overboard!” It came from one 
of the seamen who was on the lee side of the dhow. Jack Trelawny rushed to the 
spot. 
¢ ‘* Who is it ?” he cried; ‘‘ man the cutter, some of you smart fellows.” 

‘It’s one of them little slave boys,” replied the seaman who had given the alarm ; 
**-I’ve chucked him a spar, for it seems to me as he can’t swim.” 

‘*A shark! a shark!” now rang out in blood-curdling tones, followed by shouts of 
dismay from every one. 

The slave-boy could be plainly seen struggling in the water some yards away, and by 
the light of the moon the fin of a voracious shark could just be discerned as it moved 
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swiftly but silently in the direction of the helpless, terrified little negro, as he splashed 
aimlessly about in the water. 

It was an awful moment, and every one seemed petrified by the terrible nature of 
the occurrence. 

But noble-hearted Jack Trelawny was quite determined that even a poor little 
slave boy should not lose his life if he could prevent it. With one bound he was upon 
the dhow’s gunwale, and from thence plunged into the moonlit sea with a dull heavy 
splash. Quite at home in the water, our hero quickly grasped the drowning child, 
and commenced swimming with him towards the cutter, which was now putting off 
from the dhow with several men in her. Frightened by the heavy splash the shark 
had disappeared for a moment, but it quickly catne to the surface again, and once 
more darted at the swimmers. 

‘*Keep up one moment, sir, and you’re safe !”” shouted Fidder, who, armed with a 
boathook, was standing up in the bows of the cutter ready to beat off the shark should 
it have the temerity to venture near enough. 

There was a convulsive lashing of the water into foam and a violent struggle, then a 
shriek of agony rang out into the midnight air. It seemed to pierce the hearts of all 
who heard it. 

The silver sea became dyed with crimson. Ah! what a terrible tale that told. 
More dead than alive the poor little slave boy was hauled by willing hands into the 
cutter, and our brave middy hero was also lifted in and tenderly laid in the stern- 
sheets by the loving hands of his devoted seamen. 

Pale as the whitest marble was young Trelawny’s handsome face as it lay supported 
on Fidder’s arm. He was happily unconscious, but the sailors’ eyes grew moist as 
they gazed upon the pallid features of the gallant boy, and upon his sadly mangled 
and mutilated lower limbs. The little negro boy had escaped, and his rescuer had 
become the victim—cruelly mauled by the relentless scourge of the seas. 

Jack Trelawny lay upon the deck of the dhow, still supported in Fidder’s arms. A 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, and the other boats had now arrived upon the scene, 
bringing the surgeon, who did his best to staunch the flow of blood and relieve the 
young sufferer, who had now recovered consciousness. In a weak faint voice our 
middy hero thanked the doctor for his attention. Immediately afterwards his eye fell 
upon the slave boy—to save whose life he was about to yield his own—and he smiled 
gently, and as if with an effort. Then. his lips moved, and the anxious listening 
seamen caught the faint murmur of ‘‘ Mother.” 

It was his last dying breath. 

The eyes—those luminous dark gray eyes that his mother loved—began to glaze. 
There was a shudder which slightly convulsed the lithe boyish frame, and all was 
over. 
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A LOOK ROUND SWINDON WORKS.! 
By A. H. MALAN. 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Writer. 





HE ordinary individual, with little more than a smattering 
of mechanical knowledge, who should essay to ‘‘do” 
any large railway works, and expect to come away with 
the construction of engines or carriages at his fingers’ 
ends, would be likely to be more or less mistaken. For 
what between the heated forges, thumping steam hammers, 
whirring lathes, and deafening riveting sheds, a casual 
visitor is lucky to escape with only a slight headache, 
and may consider himself fortunate if he carries away an 

intelligent perception of the working of some few of the more interesting machines. 

So it is with Swindon, the nursery and hospital of the Great Western rolling 

stock. 

But as one wanders round from shop to shop, bewildered and inquisitive, two 
points at least seem to impress themselves upon the mind : 

(1) The economy of mechanical power, through duplication of work ; and 

(2) The giant forces, invisible and unsuspected, literally beneath the feet, only 
requiring the touch of a handle to exert tremendous power in divers ways and 
methods. 

This duplication of work is seen, for example, in the cutting out of iron plates, in 
the boring therein of rivet holes, in the sawing of timber, and I know not what else 
besides. Just as a pair of scissors can cut a dozen folds of paper as easily as a 
single sheet, so a colossal machine here cuts through a pile of frame plates (each plate 
ranging from three-quarters to one inch thick) at one operation, thereby saving both 
time and mechanical wear and tear, and producing plates absolutely identical ; while 
other machines subsequently bore all the holes needed, with their multiple drills. 
Great trunks of oak and teak are also operated upon in a similarly wholesale fashion ; 
large saws, fastened side by side so as to be actuated simultaneously, converting a balk 
quickly into so many planks of any required thickness. 

Perhaps the wood-working department,—a veritable variety shop of industries,— 
is the most captivating part of the whole works; and none the less so on account of 
the resinous, turpentiny smell, which is deliciously fragrant and refreshing, as 
compared with the oily atmosphere of most of the other buildings. Here is one man 
turning elliptical pick handles ; another cutting out, by means of a band-saw, ovals 
and rounded parallelograms, for the moulded decoration of the carriage-interiors 5 














1 My thanks are due to Mr. William Dean, and other gentlemen belonging to the Great Western Railway 
staff at Swindon, for the assistance they have rendered me in preparing this paper.—A. H. M. 
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while a third attends to the machine which does the moulding in the pieces of board 


previously perforated. 


And what a wonderful machine that is! 


LOG FRAME 





| 


Imagine an iron table with nothing upon 


it but one solitary steel 
spindle, standing up 
like a ninepin. The 
piece to be moulded 
is laid flat on the 
table, its edge pressed 
and pushed along 
against the  ninepin, 
and behold, from the 
shavings and saw-dust 
flying round in a whirl- 
wind, it transpires 
that the innocent- 
looking spindle is 
really a most formid- 
able tool, revolving at 
incredible speed, its 
cutter being the exact 
counterpart of the 
mould to be produced. 
Whether it works wth 
the grain or against 
the grain, makes no 
difference to this ma+ 
chine, the resulting 
mould proving to be, 
throughout all ___ its 
parts, equally true, 
smooth, and uniform. 


That this moulded work is of mahogany is not surprising, considering that it is 


intended for ornamentation ; 


wood-work, which is 
not moulded, and 
which in its finished 
state will be covered 


with paint, is made of 


mahogany also. So 
lavish seems to be the 
use of this material, 
that even the outside 
panels of the carriages 
below the windows are 
made of it: inferior 
wood appears to be 
nothing accounted of, 
even as in the days 
of Solomon. 

On passing from 
this department, the 
gates of a long build- 
ing opposite happened 
to swing open, and 
there emerged into the 
light of day the 


queerest locomotive that ever was built! 








but what is rather surprising is that some of the other 


aaa 











ENGINE TRAVERSING TABLE. 


This proved to be an engine-traversing 


table, the function of which is to receive upon its platform a disabled engine (run on 
to it, as on to a turntable), and transfer it broadside within the repairing shed, 
ridding itself of its burden at one of the many rails running at right angles to the 
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central lines on which it travels; or, again, to pick up, from a batch of cripples, 
some convalescent engine, and bring it once more into communication with the 
permanent way. In the right hand of the print the tail-end of an engine is seen, 
ready to be placed on 
the table. 

In the carriage 
works much care is 
seen to be exercised 
over the safety and 
comfort of the public. 
Here, for instance, isa 
machine for testing 
spiral springs. If a 
spring were to snap, 
when a train was run- 
ning at speed, a 
carriage might be de- 
railed. Every precau- 
tion is taken that this 
shall not occur. In 
goes a spring to be 
tested, down comes an 
hydraulic ram, press- 
ing down the spiral 
coil at one thrust, and 
recording on its gauge 
the pressure exerted— 
in other words, the 
weight and __ strain = = 
which the spring, if HYDRAULIC WHEEL PRESS ARRANGED WITH FACE PLATE FOR PULLING 
called upon, might sus- TYRES OFF WHEELS. 
tain without detriment. 

In another machine laminated springs are tested in the same way ; the bow of a 
spring being straightened out, allowed to resume its normal shape, and straightened 
out again, as though it 
was fashioned of laths of 
willow. 

Then, again, those 
buffer - guides, | which 
appear to be simply of 
cast iron as one looks 
at them attached to the 
carriage-ends, are by 
experience found to be 
more reliable and durable 
when constructed of 
wrought iron, and ac- 
cordingly of wrought 
iron they are made. 
Thus: three pieces of 
iron plate are punched 
out to form the top, 
bottom, and middle 
part, and these, when 


. — — 














LATHE FOR TURNING LOCOMOTIVE CRANK AXLES. BED TWENTY-FIVE b rht t 7 reldi 
FEET LONG, HEAD STOCKS TWO FEET SIX AND A HALF INCHES. SIX roug o a welding 
TOOLS. heat, are placed in their 

relative positions in 

hydraulic press doing the duties both of hammer and mould, and after one or 
two operations the finished article is turned out, without any trace of join- 


1 The power required to straighten the larger laminated springs for waggons and carriages is about seven 
tons ; that for compressing spiral springs about five tons. 
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ing, and apparently a single forging. To see these made, we resort to the forges ; 
and while we are in that direction a far more elaborate example of welding 
and building up is met with in the case of engine and truck wheels. These, in their 
earlier stages, consist of several sections which are stamped out in dies under the 
steam hammer. One section forms a segment of the rim and outer part of the spoke ; 
es es — another, which is 
stamped in duplicate 
and sawn by a circular 
saw, gives the inner 
half of the spoke and 
segment of the centre. 
The two sections being 
then welded together, 
are ready to be framed 
for receiving the 
washers which form 
the boss. They are 
temporarily held to- 
gether by an iron hoop, 
and after being brought 
to a white heat at the 
centre, are placed under 
the bossing hammer ; a 
white-hot washer is 
: aceite then placed on _ the 
LATHE FOR TURNING CRANK-PINS. centre, which, with one 
mighty thump, the 
hammer securely fixes in position ; another washer is welded on the other side and 
the boss is complete. The spaces left in the wheel rim are filled up, and welded, 
while at white heat, by a hydraulic press technically known as a ‘‘ Veeing” 
machine. The whole operation presents a most picturesque appearance. The men 
standing round the ham- ‘ - ee ere nce 
mer, with one dazzling 
spot in their midst, their 
outlines thrown into 
highest relief by the 
strong glare from the 
neighbouring forges, pose 
themselves naturally, and 
produce an_ excellent 
Rembrandtesque _ effect. 
Indeed the forge-lightis so 
bright that, with the ad- | 
dition of a good flash- 
lamp for burning mag- 
nesium powder (which 
the writer should have 
had), a ___ Satisfactory 
photograph of the scene 
would be perfectly pos- 
sible, with but a moderate ——— 
exposure. PLANING MACHINE FOR FINISHING CRANK-WEBS. 
The carriage wheels, 
too, are constructed especially with a view to minimum of noise and dust, 
and maximum of smoothness of motion; and these desirable features in rail- 
way travelling are partly secured by the portion of the wheels, where the spokes 
would otherwise be, being a solid disc of teak, built up of triangular blocks around a 
cast-iron centre, with the tyres bolted thereto. The way these wheels are secured on 
their axles is both simple and ingenious. First, the ends of the axle-shaft are turned 
perfectly true and parallel, the portions where the wheels will be fixed being slightly 
larger in diameter than the bore in the centre of the wheels ;—and to ensure this 
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being done as accurately as possible, the callipers which serve as a gauge are them- 
selves tested once aweek. Then, two wheels having been passed over the ends of the 
shaft (previously smeared with oil and white lead), the pistons of two hydraulic presses 
are applied, which pistons, working towards each other, press the wheels towards the 
centre of the shaft. And usually when the wheels are found to be at exactly the cor- 
rect interval apart for the metals of the permanent way, the needles on the gauges 
indicate a pressure of seventy tons. Near by is a similar kind of press adapted for 
breaking off riveted tyres from truck-wheels that have served their time, or need 
repairs. In this case the wheel is fixed in such a position as to have the tyre grasped 
by four projecting arms attached to the body of the press, and then a ram, capable of 
working up to four hundred tons, is set to work noiselessly and at first imperceptibly ; 
in a few seconds, however, a loud report is followed by the wheel falling down, the 




















FRAME-PLATE SLOTTING MACHINE, WITH THREE MACHINE FOR PLANING FACES OF PLATES. 
MOVABLE HEADS, WILL CUT THROUGH TWELVE 
PLATES EACH THREE-QUARTERS TO ONE INCH THICK, 


tyre remaining suspended, the rivets having been sheared in half between the inside 
of the tyre and the outside of the wheel-rim.! 

To see these and the thousand and one other operations, the sum total of which 
result in the construction, or repair, or demolition of rolling stock, we are taken here 
and there, through gloomy un-roomy forges, and vast well-lighted buildings (some of 
them seven hundred feet long), endeavouring, as we proceed, to absorb some few 
grains of knowledge from the full measure of information supplied by our cicerone ; 
replying to the instructive description of the varied and various machinery with a kind 
of dumb show, since no small degree of caution ‘is required by a stranger wishing to 
steer clear of the red-hot sparks, revolving wheels, and ubiquitous oscillating arms ; 
and the air is too full of many noises to admit of intelligible conversation. 

Noise, indeed, there is more or less everywhere throughout this busy hive ; but the 
finest effects of genuine ear-splitting clatter are naturally met with in the riveting 
shops. Hydraulic riveters—so nicely balanced, and easily moved, that a little child 
might guide them—do all the work within their reach ; and very prettily they do it, 
just giving one noiseless ‘‘ squelch” with their great crab-like callipers upon the red- 
hot iron, and leaving a neatly shaped head where the long exposed end of the rivet 
previously protruded. But where these silent workers cannot operate, for lack of 
Space or other reason, there Auman riveters are in all their glory ; showing their 
appreciation of the pandemonium they create, by performing merry rataplans with 


_ 7 Usually when the tyres burst their bonds the needle shows a pressure of sixty or seventy tons; but 
mM some cases it reaches as high as one hundred and fifty tons. 
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their hammers at every moment of waiting. It is sad to think these men seem 
all doomed to be deaf; but on the whole this appears certainly a more merciful dis- 
pensation than if they were doomed to retain the faculty of hearing, unimpaired. 

It would be a truly Herculean task to count all the lathes scattered over Works 
which employ upwards of nine thousand men. But the bulk of the lathes being con- 
gregated in the great fitting and turning shop (know as the R shop), by resorting 
thither we can get a general idea of the class of work done by these machines. It 
being the dinner hour when we entered, every wheel was at rest, and the grip of many 
vices relaxed. But scanning from the foreman’s office window the area below, with 
evidences of the highest mechanical ingenuity spread before the eyes, it seemed plain 
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FRAME-PLATE PLANING MACHINE. 


enough that those who pass their time in such pursuits as these have many tangible 
advantages over Hodge the labourer and cousin Jacky the miner. 

Here ‘‘ the pale mechanic ” by no means pores over his lathe, with bent shoulders, 
contracted chest, and anxious gaze absorbed in the tool-point. He simply sets the 
machine at which he is posted upon a piece of work, sees that the cutter or borer or 
planing tool is doing its duty, and then leaves it to work its own sweet will till the 
task is completed, when he proceeds to provide it with fresh material. 

There may be monotony in this, as in most forms of labour; but at least such an 
artisan is constantly knocking against other men engaged in other departments ; the 
work going on around him is calculated to make him //ink ; and if he sees fit to 
improve his mind or learn drawing, there are books in plenty in the Institute, and 
science and art classes well within his reach. Possibly he may not after all prove to 
be such a good all-round man, or such a desirable engineer for a steamer, as a fitter 
who has served in a smaller foundry, and practically gone the round of a@// the shops ; 
but while railways continue, and machines to turn out the different items in their con- 
struction need men to tend them, his wages are sure, and he can always count upon a 
free Sunday as well as a weekly half-holiday. 

Many objects attract attention in this exhibition of mechanics, but space only 
permits reference to oneortwo. Near the foreman’s office, for instance, there catches 
the eye a compact machine apparently in the act of smoothing the crowns and 
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sewing on the ribbons of four white straw hats, symmetrically arranged on a little rest 
at each corner. These hats are bosses for wood wheels, and are manipulated by one 
cutter working on the outside, while another accurately finishes the rough-boring of 
the hole for the axle. A little way off are a series of lathes for equipping engine- 
cranks. The first of this series turns a crank at all parts of its length except where 
the crank-pins are to be. In this case the crank-shaft revolves, and the tools, six in 
number,.are stationary. The next is for cutting out and shaping the crank-pins 
themselves, which are to be embraced by the brasses of the big ends of the connecting 
rods, and require to be turned to the highest degree of trueness and smoothness. In 
this case the crank- p————— ____. — ST _* 
shaft being stationary, : 
the work is performed | 
by cutters fixed in a | 
revolving disc. The ; 
space, which is ob- 
served already _re- 
moved in the right- 
hand crank, is cut toa 
sufficient depth by the 
disc advancing while 
it rotates. After this 
operation is completed, 
the crank is caused to 
revolve slowly on the 
axis indicated by the 
intersection of the 
chalk lines (clearly 
shown on the left- 
hand crank), while the mesa 

cutters, revolving at LATHE FOR LARGE LOCOMOTIVE WHEELS, 
the same time, cut 

out a cylindrical crank-pin. To finish the pins, the crank is.transferred to another 
machine, in which a cutter, revolving round the pin, imparts thereto a perfectly true 
and smooth surface. But even so the cranks are not finished, for the crank-webs 
have to be cut to the requisite curve This is done by yet another machine, the 
ingenious tool of which, while moving to and fro, and cutting both in its forward 
and backward path, follows the slotted curve seen at the left of the print, and thus 
effects the required shape in the crank-web. 

Here, too, new cylinders were being bored out—in pairs, side by side, like gun- 
barrels ; affording a fair illustration of that cramped arrangement of machinery, 
simply unavoidable in narrow-gauge engines with inside cylinders, which is of course 
obviated in the broad-gauge. If a new gauge were to be instituted throughout the 
country now, that gauge might not be seven feet, but it is fairly certain it would not 
be four feet eight and a half inches. Let a broad-gauge ‘‘ eight-foot single,” and a 
modern narrow-gauge engine be viewed from opposite their driving wheels, and both 
appear equally imposing objects ; but let a front view be taken of them from between 
the rails, and then the one stands up, well proportioned to the base of support, and 
rests with all stability upon the seven foot way, while the other seems to protest, top- 
heavily, at being squeezed in between the hard and fast limits of a /oo-narrow gauge. 

Were we to make an arbitrary classification of the large machines, it would 
perhaps be into those which are remarkable for the cleverness of their action, and 
those which strike one with their smoothness of motion. Of the former division an 
excellent illustration is met with in the curvilinear wheel-slotting machine. Obviously 
the inside surface of a wheel-rim cannot be turned, as one would turn a solid disc (7.¢. 
by revolving the whole wheel), because the spokes would be in the way ; hence the 
need of some other arrangement. But the almost human sagacity with which the tool 
in this machine does its work must be seen to be appreciated ; raising the fore part 
of its body upwards, and nibbling its way downwards, and repeating the same tactics 
in measured cadence, absurdly like some great hawk-moth caterpillar intently engaged 
upon a leaf. Among the latter division might well be placed the great plate-planing 
machine in V shop, where the whole frame-plate travels on its bed so evenly, that 
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throughout its length of thirty feet every inequality on its surface is uniformly removed. 
Also the big lathes for turning the rims of the engine wheels, and boring the inside 
of their tyres. A lathe that will tackle an eight-foot driving wheel, and turn its rim 
perfectly true, or bore its tyre by shaving off shreds of metal no thicker than paper— 
not, be it observed, while the wheel, or the tyre is spinning round, but only making, 
say, two revolutions per minute—can assuredly neither ‘‘ wobble” much, nor be in 
any way loose in any of its parts. 

In anticipation of the change of gauge on May 20—a day to be marked 
with the blackest charcoal by all good friends of the broad gauge—arrangements are 


IN THE CARRIAGE BUILDING SHEDS. 








already perfected for changing carriages from broad to narrow gauge within the space 
of half-an-hour ! The bodies and frames of many of the carriages, at present running 
on broad-gauge rails, being already of narrow-gauge dimensions, it will suffice to 
substitute narrow-gauge bogies for those now in use. This will be effected as 
follows :—The carriages will be run into the changing shed in batches of about 
half-a-dozen ; the floor of the shed, at the parts where the wheels rest, being cap- 
able of rising and falling. Arrived at their proper position, the bodies of the 
carriages will be raised clear of their bogie-frames by hydraulic power, and propped 
up so as to stand upon the supports when the wheels are removed, and then the plat- 
forms, bearing the broad-gauge bogies, having been lowered beneath the level of the 
floor, the bogies will be run underground to the contiguous pair of rails, elevated to the 
line-level, and run out of the shed. Pairs of narrow-gauge bogies will be then brought 
in on to the platforms, which will again sink under the floor, and pass up under the 
carriages ; the whole being performed by hydraulic power. 

This arrangement, the clever invention of some of the heads at Swindon, well 
illustrates the wide range of use within the capability of that water-pressure, which 
appears to be here utilized nearly to the same extent as steam; and serves also to 
show the ability of the staff to grapple with great undertakings. 

















DOROTHY JORDAN. 
By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 








NE sultry afternoon in the month of July, 1782, a family consisting 
of a mother, two daughters and a son, arrived at a small inn at 
Leeds. They had travelled from Dublin, and by the weariness 
of their carriage and dishevelment of their dress, bore traces 
of suffering and fatigue. Moreover their general appearance 
bespoke poverty, and a nameless air in their movements pro- 
claimed them players. Scarce were they established in the 
sanded parlour of the inn, when the mother bade fair to establish 
the surmises her landlord entertained of their calling, by dispatch- 
ing a note to Mr. Tate Wilkinson, manager of a theatrical 

company well known to the York district, and then playing in Leeds. After an interval 

fretfully endured by the family, the great Mr. Wilkinson entered the room with a 

dignified stride, and the mother went nervously forward to greet him. 

In an instant he recognized her as Miss Grace Phillips, who four-and-twenty years 
before had played Desdemona to his Othello in the Irish capital. This was sufficient 
claim to his friendship ; ina moment the lady’s family was introduced, and she engaged 
in conversationally connecting the past and present. Much had happened since last they 
met. Fate had proved kind and cruel to her; romance had brightened but to darken 
her days. A young gentleman of position and expectations named Bland, had wooed 
and won her. They had been privately married, but his father discovering the union 
had discarded his son. Hopeless and helpless he had gradually degenerated, until he 
became a scene shifter : then worn. by broken health and continual despondency he 
died. Children that gave proof of theatrical talent had been born of the marriage, 
more especially Dorothy, who was ushered into existence in the city of Waterford 
just twenty years previously. She had made her first appearance on the stage as 
Pheebe, in As You Like Jt, when she was fifteen years old. Her talents being remark- 
able, Mrs. Bland became anxious they should have an opportunity of recognition in 
England, and therefore sought an engagement for her from Mr. Wilkinson. 

Under his management Zhe Fair Penitent was produced, when Miss Francis, the 
name Mrs. Bland selected for her daughter, played the part of Calista. The curiosity 
her first appearance created soon deepened to attention, and before the curtain fell 
admiration was universally expressed. Not satisfied with the conquest commenced 
by her acting, she desired to complete it by her voice, and therefore gained the manager’s 
consent to her singing ‘‘ Greenwood Laddie” after the last act. Mr. Wilkinson feared 
‘*the absurdity of Calista after her death, jumping forth and singing a ballad ” would 
destroy the favourable impression she had made; but she knew the extent of her 
powers, and skipping on the stage, attired in a frock and mob cap, commenced this 
ballad, which by reason of her sweet voice charmed all hearers. Before leaving 
Leeds, Mrs. Bland was anxious her daughter should again change her stage name, 
and consulting with Mr. Wilkinson on the subject, he suggested that of Jordan, the 
Mrs. being assumed by way of protection against ardent admirers. Having bound 
herself to remain with Mr. Wilkinson for three years, she was unable to seek her 
fortune in London until that time had expired. Therefore she played at York, Leeds, 
Wakefield, Doncaster, Sheffield, and Hull yearly, gaining fuller experience and wider 
popularity the while. In due time her engagement with Mr. Wilkinson drawing to 
an end, she resolved to visit the capital. Accordingly on the 2nd of September, 178s, 
she played at York for the last time, and then left for London with a cheerless 
prospect of uncertainty and struggle before her. 

Fortune, however, smiled upon her, for soon after her arrival, she was, through 
the influence of William Smith, engaged at a salary of four pounds per week, by 
King, successor to David Garrick as manager to Drury Lane Theatre. So far she 
had been successful, but during the days preceding a public trial of her talents, her 
Spirits became terribly depressed. At last the eventful night arrived on which she 























DOROTHY JORDAN. 


MRS. JORDAN AS ‘*THE LAUGHING GIRL.” After Cosway. 


made her first appearance before a London audience. The Aforning Post of that day 
informed its readers ‘‘ The friends of the new actress who is to appear to-night for 
the first time, entertain not the most distant apprehension of a failure. From the 
report of the best judges who have seen her, there is not a possibility that the audience 
will wish the Jordan of Old Drury at Jericho.” Accordingly on the 18th of October, 
1785, she appeared as Peggy in The Country Girl, a version of Wycherley’s Country 
Wife, judiciously altered by David Garrick. The comedy abounded in pleasant 
incident, the character of Peggy afforded scope for her natural humour. Her 
pleasant face, rich voice, and fresh style came as a welcome surprise to her 
audience. The Morning Post of the following day devoted an article to the con- 
sideration of her performance: ‘‘ Mrs. Jordan,” says the writer, ‘‘gave convincing 
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proofs that she possesses the essential qualities requisite for the character which was 
allotted to her. She acted and looked the country girl with a judgment and dis- 
crimination superior to any other performer on the stage. Nature has endowed her 
with talents sufficient to combat and excel her competitors in the same walk. Her 
person and manner are adapted for representing the peculiarities of youthful innocence 
and frivolity ; and her-tones of voice are audible and melodious. Mrs. Jordan pour- 
trayed the author’s ideas with ‘a vivacity and colouring that arrested the attention, 
and drew reiterated bursts of applause from a polite and crowded audience. If we 
may be allowed to judge of the lady’s genius by the specimens given, she may be 
pronounced to be very far above mediocrity. Her person is rather of the middle size ; 
her face more agreeable than handsome ; and her features intelligent and impressive. 
Upon the whole we congratulate the public on such a valuable acquisition, that will 
greatly contribute to the support of the comic muse, and give an importance to the 
dramatic exertions of Old Drury.” 

Since she had achieved decided popularity as a humorous actress, Mrs. Jordan was 
anxious to gauge her powers in the representation of a higher line of comedy, and 
accordingly appeared as Viola in Twelfth Night. On the night of her performance, a 
brilliant audience, which included the Prince of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, assembled to greet and subsequently to applaud her. A great authority 
—gentle Charles Lamb—speaking of her in this character says: ‘‘ Her voice sank, 
with her steady melting eye, into the heart. There is no giving an account,” he adds, 
“*how she delivered the disguised story of her love for Orsino. It was no set speech 
that she had foreseen so as to weave it into one harmonious period, line necessarily 
following line, to make up the music. Yet I have heard it so spoken, or rather read, 
not without its grace and beauty ; but when she had declared her sister’s history to 
be a ‘blank,’ and that ‘she never told her love,’ there was a pause, as if her story 
had ended ; and then the image of ‘the worm i’ the bud’ came up as a new sugges- 
tion, and the brightened image of ‘patience’ still following after that, as by some 
growing, and not mechanical process, thought springing up after thought, I would 
almost say, as they were watered by her tears.” 

During her first season she played such various parts as Imogen in Cymbeline, 
Priscilla Tomboy in Zhe Romp, Bellario in Philaster, Rosa in Strangers at Home, 
Hypolita in She Would and She Would Not, Miss Lucy in The Virgin Unmasked, and 
Widow Brady in The /rish Widow. Before the year ended, the actress, whose place 
in the ranks Mrs. Jordan filled, saucy Kitty Clive, made her exit from life’s stage. 
The new player retired into York for the summer months, and returned to London 
the following: autumn ; and for many years her performances delighted the town. 

Her vivacious temper, winning manner and affectionate nature, attracted many 
admirers, most favoured among whom was Richard Ford, a City magistrate, the son 
of one of the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre. With him Mrs. Jordan consented 
to live as mistress of his home, and in due time she bore him four children, three 
daughters and a son. She now figured as a woman of mode, rode in her coach, 
marshalled her servants, and entered polite society. A conviction that she was Ford’s 
wife generally obtained, but was eventually dispelled by her leaving him to become 
the mistress of the Duke of Clarence. 

For a time the popularity long attending her was considerably abated, as the town 
becoming indignant at her leaving the father of her children, looked coldly on the 
representations in which she had formerly given unqualified delight. The press hinted 
at her lack of taste and proper feeling, but public opinion found no means of expres- 
sion until the evening of the day on which she was advertised to play Matilda in 
Richard Ceur de Lion at the Haymarket Theatre, where the Drury Lane actors played 
whilst their house was being rebuilt. A vast crowd had assembled to see her in a 
favourite part; but a few minutes before the curtain drew up, Palmer, one of the 
company, came before the footlights and said she was suddenly indisposed, therefore 
the managers entreated the indulgence of their patrons to substitute High Life Below 
Stairs instead of the ‘‘ historical romance” previously announced. This intelligence 
was received with murmurs of discontent and looks of displeasure, but no protesta- 
tions were openly made. However, the play had scarcely begun, when the audience, 
““who had conversed together on the subject of their disappointment,” interrupted 
the performance and demanded the entertainment should not be changed. Palmer 
came forward again and stated the managers and performers were anxious to fulfil 
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their duty, and added they were not informed of Mrs. Jordan’s illness until after five 
o'clock. Then up rose a young gentleman in the pit and declared the house was 
satisfied the managers meant no imposition, but as Richard Caeur de Lion was an- 
nounced, it should be performed, for Mrs. Jordan’s part could be taken by Mrs. 
Crouch. And that lady complying with the request, she was received with ‘‘ the most 
marked respect,” and thenceforth all went peacefully to the end. 

She was next announced to play Roxalana in Zhe Sultan. Public curiosity was 
excited regarding her reception, and the house crowded at an early hour to witness 
her triumph or defeat. In due time the play commenced, and when Mrs. Jordan 
appeared she was greeted with loud applause and violent hissing. Full of nervous 
apprehension she withdrew, but presently reappeared. Beginning nervously, she 
rapidly gained courage, and told them in as few words as possible she would deem 
herself unworthy of their favour if their disapprobation did not seriously affect her. 
‘* Since I have had the honour and the happiness to strive here to please you,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘it has been my constant endeavour, by unremitting assiduity, to merit your 
approbation. I beg leave to assure you, upon my honour, that I have never absented 
myself one minute from the duties of my profession but from real indisposition. Thus 
having invariably acted,” she concluded, ‘‘I consider myself under the public pro- 
tection.” Her words bore electrical effect; the whole house applauded her, the 
performance was continued with signs of approbation, and she maintained her favour 
uninterruptedly as long as she continued on the boards. 

Besides this public affront, her equivocal position moreover subjected her to many 
private slights she was powerless to prevent. However, she found some consolation 
for such slights in the honours paid her by royalty and its followers. She had removed 
with the duke to Bushy Park House, where she was visited by the Prince of Wales 
and his royal brothers of York, Cumberland, and Sussex, as well as by various ladies 
of quality and men of rank. Nay, even their Majesties and the royal princesses desired 
a more particular opportunity of observing the woman capable of retaining the duke’s 
affection, and therefore resolved to visit the play-house and see heract. Accordingly, 
Colley Cibber’s comedy She Would and She Would Not-was announced for performance at 
Drury Lane, Mrs. Jordan taking the part of Hypolita. The unusual occurrence of a 
royal visit created considerable attention, and soon after the doors opened the house 
was crowded to excess. And presently George III., attended by a royal escort, and 
followed by a train of royal coaches, arrived at Drury Lane and entered the theatre. 
But he had no sooner stepped forward in his box to acknowledge the applause which 
greeted him, than the loud report of a pistol rang through the house, and immediately 
his Majesty’s presence was obscured from all eyes by a cloud of smoke. Breathless 
horror fell on all, instantly succeeded by a wild excitement that was scarcely appeased 
by the calmness sustained by the king, who appeared neither hurt nor alarmed. The 
shot had been fired from the front row of the pit by James Hatfield, a lunatic, who 
had formerly been a soldier in the 15th Light Dragoons. Missing his aim, the bullet 
lodged in the wood-work of the royal box. In the instant succeeding his murderous 
attempt, he was dragged over the spikes of the orchestra into the music-room, and 
conveyed from the house. But the people being still agitated, and sorely apprehensive 
that he was at large, Mrs. Jordan came before the curtain and assured them ‘“‘ he was 
perfectly secured and properly attended.” The house then gradually subsided, and the 
play commencing, Mrs. Jordan’s excellent acting went far towards relieving the painful 
feeling which had disturbed the house. 

In the course of years Mrs. Jordan bore the duke ten children, who resided with 
their parents at Bushy Park. An account of a fé/e given here on one of the birthdays 
of his Royal Highness, is described at some length in the Courier of Saturday the 23rd 
of August, 1806. The pleasure grounds were ‘‘ disposed” for the occasion ; bands 
played on the lawn ; the servants were in new liveries ; and patent lamps ‘‘ suspended 
from a beautiful eagel ” illuminated the great hall. About five o’clock the Prince of 
Wales with his royal brothers of York, Kent, Sussex, and Cambridge arrived, 
followed by the Lord Chancellor, Earl and Countess of Athlone and daughter, Lord 
Leicester, Baron Hotham, Baron Eden, the Attorney-General, Colonels Paget and 
M‘Mahon, Sergeant Marshall and others. At seven o’clock the dinner-bell rang, 
when the Prince of Wales, taking Mrs. Jordan’s hand, led her to the dining-room and 
placed her at the head of the table, he seating himself at her right hand, and the Duke 
of York sitting at her left. The windows being left open admitted the music of bands 
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and permitted a view of this edifying spectacle to the people thronging the grounds. 
The duke’s numerous family were introduced before the banquet concluded, and ‘‘ an 
infant in arms with a most beautiful white head of hair” was specially admired by the 
prince. Loyal and loving toasts followed in quick succession, revelry became the order 
of the hour, and the Duke of Clarence was obliged to extend the hospitality of Bushy 
Park House for the night to some of his brethren. 

But in a little time the happiness Mrs. Jordan enjoyed was wholly destroyed. For 
her the beginning was at hand of that misery which ended in exile and death. The duke, 
finding himself in debt and difficulties towards the close of the year 1811, resolved, after 
a connection of over twenty years, to part from Mrs. Jordan and marry an heiress. 
Not having the manliness to tell her of his determination, the first intelligence of his 
design was conveyed her by the Duke of Cumberland, who cordially disliked his royal 
brother. 

Two years had not elapsed before she found herself surrounded by fresh trouble. 
In the days of her prosperity she had signed bills and bonds for the benefit of one of 
her sons-in-law, Thomas Alsop, who held a situation in the Ordnance Office ; these, 
with some other debts, amounting in all to two thousand pounds, falling due, she was 
unable to meet them. And the courage which had so long sustained her, breaking 
down, she resolved to quit the country until she found means of satisfying her 
creditors. She made her last appearance on any stage at Covent Garden on the 1st 
of June 1814, when she played Lady Teazle, a character she had first essayed twelve 
years previously, when the renowned Thomas King, after a service of fifty-four years, 
made his farewell bow to the public. 

Secretly quitting England she first took up her residence at Boulogne-sur-Mer, then 
at Versailles, and finally at St. Cloud, where she assumed the name of Johnson and 
lived in strictest retirement, attended by a faithful servant. The mansion in which she 
occupied a couple of rooms has been described as large, rambling, and gloomy. Her 
poorly-furnished and cheerless apartments looked on a forlorn garden overgrown by 
rank weeds, and planted with melancholy cypress trees. Here in the unbroken silence 
of wretched days the joyous brightness and happy associations of the past rose up and 
mocked the bitter misery and wretched loneliness of the present. Surely life’s pleasures 
were as Dead Sea fruit, love’s gladness as the glamour of a summer hour. Her 
affections were discarded, her trust deceived, her children separated from her. Dark- 
ness blinded the light of hope, sorrow weighted her heart. Day after day a yearning 
for some sign or assurance of affection from those she had left expressed itself in her 
anxiety for letters. If she received a message from the children she loved over well 
she read it again and again, weeping over the page till the lines were obliterated : if, 
as was usually the case, the post brought her no tidings from England, she wore her 
heart out in fretfulness till the slow hours passed and a new day brought fresh hope. 

And so her life was spent, and the end was at hand. On the morning of the 3rd 
of July, 1816, she betrayed unusual impatience for news from those she loved; for 
many days past no word from them had reached her ; and now before the accustomary 
hour for delivery, she begged her landlord might ascertain what the mail had brought 
her. Obedient to her wishes he went his way, and returned speedily. At sound of his 
footfall on the threshold she rushed forward to meet him with outstretched hands and 
eager eyes ; then seeing he had brought no letters, her arms dropped to her sides, her 
anxious glance turned to a vacant stare, she tottered and fell back upon a sofa. He 
hurried to her assistance, but she was already beyond the reach of human aid. For 
her a new day had dawned. 
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HOMELESS AT NIGHT. 
By LEONARD NOBLE. 
With Illustrations by SYDNEY COWELL. 


has perhaps tended to soften down the awful import of the phrase. 
We have so constantly found this and similar expressions, followed 
by a small troop of notes of exclamation, in the first sentences of 
many of our letters, which on close inspection prove only to be care- 
fully lithographed circulars. We receive so many of them, and 
other appeals on behalf of the hungry, that we almost begin to 
wonder how it is we are not confronted at night with armies of 
homeless and hungry. Where are they all gone to whom we have been so frequently 
and so piteously implored to help, and how is it we do not stumble over them at every 
corner? A great deal of harm is done every year by these sensational appeals, 
and in more ways than one. They imply that it is useless to expect that a bare 
statement of facts, however painful they may be, is not sufficient to unloose the purse- 
strings of the benevolent, but that access must be had to his love of sensation. This 
love of sensation is perhaps only the natural outcome of living at the rate we do, but 
is none the less to be regretted. 

What do these words ‘*‘ Homeless at Night” really mean? for they can be trans- 
lated in many different ways, and have different degrees of misery and hopelessness. 
They are simple words, but have a volume in them sometimes of more tragedy and 
deeper than one person in a hundred has any conception of. 

The largest class of men to whom the words apply is undoubtedly the loafing 
class, and on their shoulders the words sit lightest, and for them have an import 
insignificant, in comparison with many others. The main components of a genuine 
loafer are innate laziness, and absence of any good example or strength of character. 
They will generally add themselves absence of opportunity. The men who form this 
class do not join it till they are some twenty-five or thirty years of age, for even with 
them a certain amount of drifting has to be gone through. They drift, however, very 
easily ; perhaps at the beginning they make a few spasmodic efforts to swim upstream, 
but lack of character makes each succeeding effort more distasteful, and as the success 
attending each trial gradually diminishes, the efforts themselves die away and an easy 
downward drift is all that remains before them. One gets accustomed to anything, 
and the steps downward from the comfortable home that even they did something to 
keep together are easy ones. There are no healthy jerks to remind them that they 
are going down, and force them out of sheer astonishment to look up; all goes 
smoothly through the succeeding stages of cheaper and cheaper lodging houses till 
the loafer finds himself at length in his natural goal,—the refuge or workhouse, 
without any feeling of surprise. By the time he has reached his destination his 
degradation has become so natural to him that it would require a power more than 
human to rouse in him any sense of the responsibilities or ambitions of life. His is 
a pitiable case from the political economist’s or social reformer’s point of view, 
but not from the philanthropist’s, for the latter knows his degradation sits lightly 
on him, his position brings no humiliation, familiarity has brought its usual contempt, 
and he has no fear of the failure of his anticipations, for he has none. He is a sorry 
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object, but before we extend him the full force-of our sympathy we should look 
around and find out if there are not others more deserving of it. 

The criminal class is, of course, also very largely represented in the casual wards 
and refuges, and can be divided into those who have become hardened and callous 
and have long since decided that respectability and self-respect 
were not worth the trouble of fighting for, and those who have 
made and still are making honest attempts to free themselves 
from the prison taint that is so evident on them and shuts to 
them so many doors. The former have already mapped out for 
themselves the remainder of their lives here; it is to alternate 
between the cell and the casual ward or shelter. They have a 
preference for the shelter, and the cell ranks higher with them 
as a temporary resting place than the casual ward. If it were 
possible to give them in this position the most complete in- 
dividual attention and supervision, many of the younger might 
still be made into useful citizens. It is an absence of grit and 
self-reliance that has brought them to their present position, not ye * '* ~ <— 
sheer laziness. A dulled and worn-out conscience that has pxirtinc powNWARDS, 
spoken so often in vain is also a silent and unwilling assistant. 

If these men could once be brought to see the dignity of real work for its own sake, 
and the degradation of crime, there would be some ground to hope that there was 
: yet reclamation possible to them. They do not hate work for 
work’s sake any more than they practise crime for crime’s sake ; 
they do not work because they find work hard to get and 
hard to keep, and are insensible to the rcal good that it brings 
with it, in contradistinction to the lesser good in the shape of 
material necessities which is all they can appreciate as the 
result of work. They do not commit crime for the mere 
pleasure of doing so but because of the easiness of it, and the 
fact that moral slackness has dulled in them all sense of the 
degradation of crime. Show them conclusively, distinctly, so 
that they cannot longer shut their eyes to it, what work means, 
and there is hope for them. While life lasts it is worth our 
HOPELESSNESS. while to try and help the man who is only ignorant of the real 
good of work and the real evil of crime, but it is a very 
different matter with those who can be credited with no such ignorance. Though 
even their case is not hopeless, yet the task of their reformation is one that only 
the most sanguine will undertake with any real hope of success. 

The last class of men who are to be found in the ranks of the ‘‘ Homeless at 
Night,” though the smallest, is yet by far the most pitiable, 
and the most deserving of all the best energies we can direct 
towards setting them on their feet again, and helping them 
to find their proper place in the world. They are the men 
who have come down through no fault of theirown. This class 
is confidently supposed by many to exist only in the imagina- 
tion of the Utopian philanthropists who look forward to a 
future era when prisons, workhouses, and refuges will have 
ceased to exist in consequence of the extinction of their 
several tenants. There will be no use for these resorts 
when pickaxes wield themselves, when the supply of work is 
in excess of the demand for it, when labour comes easier than 
leisure, when drunkenness is a myth, when sin is unknown, 4 pousrrut opyect oF 
and unselfishness the keynote of society, but till then they PITY. 
will stand and there will be tenants for them. There #s sucha 
class of men, and all who have any real experience of the homeless will admit it ;—a 
small class it may be, but most certainly a very considerable one. What do the words 
‘Homeless at Night” convey to one of them? They tell of a dearly cherished home 
perhaps, in former days the very focus of the man’s life, and the outward and visible 
sign that he at least knew and fully appreciated the real dignity of labour, for those 
four walls protected far more than his dearly loved home circle, and the hundred and one 
little comforts that made up the more material portion of the enjoyment he had in life. 
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The picture must be carefully inspected to see what it really represented to him. 
Self-denial is responsible for the bright surroundings, the cheerful aspect, the warm 
hearth and the many smaller appurtenances that go to make up the comfortable home. 
Self-reliance perhaps here first became an actual quality in his existence, as the out- 
come of the reliance of others on him. The respect of others for him, shown by many 
an unintentional action and expression, fostered and encouraged the self-respect, 
without which he might never have dared to undertake to build the beautiful fabric of 
his life. The weight of responsibilities increasing year by year, so far from becoming 
irksome, here gave birth to the dignity of manhood that grows so luxuriantly in the 
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SHAKING THE SIEVE, 


well-ordered home ; and lastly over all is apparent the great love that makes every 
little sacrifice a joy in exact ratio as it gives joy to others, and knits so firmly into one 
harmonious whole the beautiful fabric which, come what may in the future, is a 
possession that no misfortune or reverse can tear from him. 

It is not so rare as one would like to believe, that we come across the case of a 
man who has once collected round him all that makes the home life beautiful being 
met with in the lowest stage of poverty. An accident happens to him and he is taken 
to the hospital with a fractured limb, and learns later that the only way to save his 
life is to remove the limb. The result of this is a long irksome illness, leaving him 
unfit to carry on his previous calling, the club money at length stops, and he leaves 
the hospital with a future before him that only the most sanguine will view without 
feelings of the saddest misgiving. At thirty-five years of age, maimed, crippled, and 
almost penniless, he begins sorrowfully to look out for an opening in a new calling, 
to enable him to find bread for the wife and four children whose wan, anxious faces 
already show that they have had their share in his suffering. The dear home, of which 
every board seems to have a friendly familiar face, is changed for a single room at 
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half the rent, and most of the furniture is disposed of. Day after day the weary 
search for employment goes on. The weakness consequent on his long illness, the 
scanty diet, and, far worse, the gnawing canker in his heart, make the task each day 
a harder one, and at length he is brought face to face with the appalling conviction 
that the longer he is out of work the harder it is to get work, and the less fitted he is 
to undertake it should it be forthcoming. At last, in despair, the single room he has 
come down to is given up, the wife and children are sent to the friends that in this 
class of lire are always so ready to bear another’s burdens if possible, and he himself 
turns his face towards the refuge or 
the shelter, crushing down in his heart 
the suggestion that will assert itself, 
as to whether the Embankment with 
the river running by would not be 
more welcome. Cana human heart hold 
more of sorrow than his does as he 
knocks at the small door under the 
cruelly glaring gas-lamp, whose very 
brightness seems to taunt him, and 
shines more luridly because the darkest 
corner in the earth would be all too 
light for him to hide his sorrow in? 
Can any loneliness be more terrible 
than his when for the first time in his 
life he has to herd on equal terms with 
the gaol-bird, the loafer, the spend- 
thrift, and the criminal ? 

There are many such cases to be met 
with any night in London, and they are 
easily recognizable by the marked con- 
sciousness of shame and the palpable 
misery of their position, in contradis- 
tinction to the brazen stare of the 
habitual loafer who is merely doing his 
round of refuges between his visits to 
Holloway and Wormwood Scrubbs. 
If in every hundred of ‘‘ Homeless at 
Night” there were only ten such, or 
only five, or even only one, it would 
be far more than worth while to sift 
carefully through all the hundred to 
find him, and then to do all that lies in 
one’s power to set him on his feet again. 
That there are so few comparatively is 
no excuse for us to sit with folded APPLICANTS FOR SHELTER. 
hands and murmur gentle remon- 
strances about the survival of the fittest, placidly implying that it is only the fittest 
that will and ought to survive. When in all our refuges, workhouses, and shelters, 
there remains no single case such as I have described it will be quite soon enough 
to think whether it is wasted labour or not to try and reinstate those who in the 
struggle for life have gone to the wall, no matter if they were to blame or not. 

Facts have generally a. great deal more weight than the most powerful argument, 
so perhaps a short ‘‘ object lesson” may be an assistance to those whose minds are 
still full of doubt as to whether, in order to find and help a genuine unemployed, it is 
worth while to be deceived over and over again by the plausible ‘‘ ne’er-do-weel.” A 
rough glance at the memorandum book of one who has spent a certain amount of time 
and trouble in shaking the sieve is probably the easiest and most effective object 
lesson we can have. ‘ 

The first case that crops up is A. H.—a burly young carman of some twenty 
summers ; the size of his limbs, coupled with a peculiarly slouching gait, tell you 
he is a country-bred lad. Strong as a cart-horse, and about as cumbersome, he says 
he has been driving a van for one of the large railway contractors; while getting a 
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meal one day a parcel was ‘‘ borrowed” from his van, and he had to make it good. 
This, considering he had paid a boy 2d. to mind the van, he thought unjust, and left. 
The particulars as he gave them proved to be correct, and he was found-a place as 
horse-keeper in a livery yard in the West End. After a few hours work he decamped 
and has never been heard of since. 

T. K. was formerly iri a cavalry regiment, leaving at his time with ‘‘Good” dis. 
charge. How he got it is a mystery, for a more 4inwilling worker was rarely seen. 
A similar situation was found for him, but his slowness and hang-dog appearance 
caused him to be shunted to make room for some one more active and not working so 
‘* grudgingly and of necessity ;” a perfectly respectable and steady man nevertheless, 
and his own enemy in the main. 

H. H. was an Irishman, and was formerly in the band of a line regiment. His sole 
accomplishment, and hitherto his only occupation, was playing a euphonium. ° His 
discharge was ‘‘ Very good,” so endeavours were made to meet with first a benevolent 
person who would supply him with a euphonium, and then some one with a vacancy 
for a euphonium player. Both were eventually found, the former being a kind-hearted 
Frenchwoman who was always ready to wheedle out of her husband—an English 
band-instrument maker—a second-hand instrument for a needy musician, when she 
had learnt that in all probability it would mean a living for him, and would not go to 
the pawnshop. A situation was then found for him after some trouble in the orchestra 
of a South London Temperance Music Hall. On the night when H. H. should have 
made his début in the said orchestra, his place was empty, and nothing was heard of 
him for a week, when he was traced to a hospital, where he was discovered with the 
still lingering signs of two most perfect black eyes and a damaged cranium. He 
attributed his condition to garroting, but investigation proved it to be the result of a 
drunken brawl in a Westminster slum. A distinct failure he was considered at the 
time—three years ago-——but as he has lately reappeared, having been a teetotaller 
since then, hopes are entertained of his being eventually permanently helped. 

A. P. was a ‘‘handy-man,” or in other words a Jack-of-all-Trades, and master of 
none. He had several good characters from previous employers, and consequently 
was sent off with a letter of introduction to a large employer of labour in the City. 
This gentleman was unable to give him work, which he so regretted that in an 
unfortunate moment he gave A. P. ten shillings to reconcile him to his disappoint- 
ment. That night A. P. and two or three others from the same shelter were locked 
up, drunk and disorderly 

C. C. is a brighter case altogether. Formerly in a crack cavalry regiment, which 
he left with discharge ‘‘ Very good,” he is now resplendent in gold lace, giving 
complete satisfaction as a hallporter at one of the big blocks of flats in the West 
End. 

T. B.’s was a strange case. His particular vice,—fortunately a rare one,—was 
polygamy. It was not discovered till he had been in.the refuge some time, as his 
numerous weddings had followed so rapidly one after another, that they seemed too 
improbable to be true. He was evidently a gentleman by birth and education, and 
had references from alarge chemical house, which were verified, and endeavours made 
to procure him a suitable situation in a similar house. While the search was being 
made proofs came to hand of three marriages in almost as many years, sufficiently 
conclusive to induce the management to pass him on. There was also a strong 
suspicion of a fourth marriage. He had been educated at Eton,—at least there had 
been some one of his name there at exactly the time he stated, but it was impossible to 
carry the identification any further. 

These cases have been taken quite by chance from the same source, and are 
merely samples of the many hundreds that pass in and out of the doors of this 
particular shelter every winter. Were the proportion of good cases but half ora 
quarter of what it is even in this handful of cases, there would still be a more than 
sufficient reason for any who have qualms of conscience in the matter to put them 
once and for all aside, and to admit that there is good to be done among the 
** Homeless at Night.” 
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